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TO OUR READERS.—It is still necessary for readers to place 
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difficulty in oblaining the ‘* Spectator,” we trust he will at once 
write to ** The Manager, ‘ Spectator’ Office, 1 Wellington Street, 
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DASTARDLY attempt on the life of M. Clemenceau has 
a shocked the Allied world. The ‘‘ Grand Young Man of 
France” was driving on Wednesday morning from his home in 
the Rue Franklin, Paris, to his office, when an Anarchist, 
named Cottin, emptied a Browning pistol at the back of the car. 
Fortunately the ruffian’s aim was bad, and his intended victim, 
hearing the first shot, bent down, with the remark: ‘“* Clumsy 
fellow, he’s going to miss me!” But though M. Clemenceau 
escaped instant death by a miracle, he was wounded in the right 
shoulder, and his driver and a policeman were also injured. M. 
Clemenceau made light of his wound and walked from his car 
into his house. We cannot, however, conceal our anxiety as 
We write on Thursday, for the French Premier is seventy-seven, 
and the shock to his system must have been great. 


The British public, which has come to regard M. Clemenceau as 
a corner-stone of the Alliance, has been as deeply moved as it 
was when Lord Kitchener was lost. The wonderful old man 
incarnates for us the spirit of French patriotism, in its stern 
resolution and its unfailing cheerfulness. He reminds us of 
Sir Thomas Browne’s saying that “life is a pure flame and we 
live by an invisible Sun within us.” This frail veteran with his 
unquenchable vigour of soul, reinvigorated his countrymen 
and the whole Alliance at a most critical stage of the war, and, 
as President of the Peace Conference, he has done much to 
promote closer union between the Allies at a not less critical 
stage of the Peace. We earnestly trust that M. Clemenceau 
will make a speedy and complete recovery. As for the wretched 
assessin, his act is only a fresh proof of the necessity of keeping 
a closer watch on the Anarchist propaganda which leads such 
ill-balanced minds astray. The ‘‘ sanitary cordon” against the 
Bolshevik emissaries cannot be drawn too soon. 


President Wilson laid before the Peace Conference last Saturday 
the draft Covenant of the League of Nations, drawn up by a 
Committee representing the five great and nine small Allied 
Powers. The preamble defines its purpose as ‘to promote 
international co-operation and to secure international peace and 
security by the acceptance of obligations not to resort to war,” 
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and, especially, by “a scrupulous respect for all Treaty obli- 


zations.” The machinery of the League is to consist of a body 
of Delegates, three from each Power with one vote, meeting at 
stated interva's; of an Executive Council, of nominees of the 
five great Allies and four other Powers, meeting at least once 
a year; and of a permanent Secretariat, appointed by the 
Executive Council. The seat of the League is not yet named. 
A new member may be admitted with the approval of twe- 
thirds of the States forming the League, if, and if only, it gives 
“effective guarantees of its sincere intention to observe its 
international obligations’ to conform to the wishes of the 
League in regard to armaments. Germany, it is clear, will not 
be admitted until she has shown a real change of heart. 

In respect to armaments, the Executive Council is to deter- 
mine a scale that is ‘‘ fair and reasonable,” and this scale must 
not be exceeded by any State in the League without the Council's 
But the League undertakes to defend “ the terri- 
torial integrity and existing political independence” of all its 
The League will take notice of any war or threat of 


permission. 


members, 
war in the wide world. Disputes arising between members 
must be submitted to an arbitrator or to the Executive Council. 
The disputants must not resort to war till three months after 
the award has keen made, and not even then if the award hes 
A permanent Court of 
Any State breaking 





been complied’ with. Internation 
Justice is to ke set up for arbitration work. 
its covenant is to be boycotted by the League, which will employ 
armed foree under the direction of the Executive Council. If a 
member of the League quarrels with a State outside the League, 
or if two States outside the League have a dispute, the League 
will treat such States as if they were subject to the obligations 
of membership, 


The nineteenth article of the Covenant defines the Mandate 
under which the ex-German colonies and parts of the Turkish 
Empire will be governed. The former Turkish provinces will be 
provisionally recognized as independent nations, ‘subject to 
the rendering of administrative advice and assistance’ 
Mandatory Power in whose selection they are to have a voice. 
The African colonies will be administered by the Mandatories 


? 


hy a 


on philanthropic lines ; equal opportunities for trade must be 
given to all members of the League. South-West Africa and 
“certain of” the South Pacific Islands will Lecome “ integral 
portions ” of the Mandatory States. An annual report will be 
made to the League by each Mandatory on the territory com- 
mitted to its charge. A permanent Bureau of Labcur is to be 
established by the League. Finally, no Treaty made by a member 
will ‘be regarded as valid until it has Leen registered with the 
Secretary-General, who will publish it. 

President Wilson reporied the League Covenant to the 
Allied Conference. In reading it, he broke off to state that 
the Mandatory clause had been discussed very carefully by 
the five Great Powers and embodied their unanimous conclu- 
sion, so that it is vain for Germany to ask for the return of her 
Jost colonies. He said that the League Commission repre- 
sented a union of wills which could not be resisted. The structure 
of the League was simple. ‘The body of Delegates, representing 
twelve hundred million people, would not be stereotyped, and 
would have power to discuss any dispute, if either party desired 
it, because the League depended upon the moral force of the 
public opinion of the world. “ If the moral force of the world 
will not suffice, physical force shall.” The League was designed 
not only to secure peace, but also to be used for co-operation 
in any international matter, notably with regard to labour. 
The Covenant was, said the President, at one and the same time 
a practical and a humane document, which would benefit 
the helpless peoples of the world, and save them from the 
horrors of German colonial rule. 
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Conflicting opinions have been expressed in America with 
regard to the draft scheme for the League. Mr. Taft said that 
it surpassed his hopes, and that it ought to be accepted by the 
Senate. On the other hand, some Senators asserted that the 
scheme involves the abrogation of the Monroe Doctrine. Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, of Columbia University, criticized the 
draft as clumsy and diffuse, and said that it “ bristles with 
difficulties, perhaps impossibilities, particularly for nations such 
as Great Britain and the United States.” He took objection 
to President Wilson’s suggestion that the body of Delegates 
need not be drawn from the Governments, as “a mischievous 
notion that the free peoples of the world are inadequately 
represented by their Governments, but must in some way be 
represented by volunteer groups of spokesmen.” 


Marshal Foch on Sunday last renewed the armistice with 
Germany, making the new condition that the Germans must 
cease their military operations egainst the Poles and respect a 
temporary frontier which leaves the greater part of Posen to the 
Polish Republic. The armistice wes renewed for an indefinite 
period, but may be denounced by the Allies at three days’ notice. 
The German Government showed some hesitation in accepting 
the new condition, but ultimately yielded. It is reported that 
the Allies are now formulating demands for the disarmament of 
Germany, which will be enforced in a revised armistice and in- 
corporated in thé Peace preliminaries. The forts on Heligoland, 
it is said, are to be destroyed, and the Kiel Cenal is to be opened 
to all merchant ships. The German Army is to be demobilized, 
and its peace strength is to be greatly restricted. 


Italy has given the Austrians a sharp reminder of their defeat 
by claiming the pictures which were forcibly removed from 
Venetia by its Austrian rulers eighty vears ago, and which have 
since formed some of the chief treasures of the Imperial Gallery 
and other Vienna Museums. In 1866 Italy was forced, under 
protest, to renounce her right to these Venetian masterpieces 
by Veronese, Tintoretto, Carpaccio, and other great men, but 
she is now free to insist on their recovery. The Viennese 
authorities were told that, if they made difliculties, their food 
supplies would be stopped. That is the kind of language 
which Germans understand. Italy has suffered so much from 
alien invaders that we are heartily glad to see her taking steps 
to recover some of her stolen property. France and Belgium 
will aiso have to make Germany disgorge. 





The Miners’ Federation, having curtly rejected the Govern. 
nient’s offer of an increase in wages and an inquiry into the 
whole question of coal production, thought fit to publish on 
Friday week a long statement of its case. It admitted that its 
demand for an increase of thirty per cent. in miners’ war wages 
was not based on the higher cost of food, but was intended to 
raise the miners’ standard of living. It denied that the higher 
wages would aflect the economic life of the country—a denial 
which certainly calls for careful inquiry, and cannot be accepted 
on the bare word of Mr. Smillie. The demand for a six-hours 
day was said to mean a day of eight hours “* from bank to bank,” 
and was defended on “humanitarian grounds.” As for nationali- 
zation, the Federation was good enough to admit that it could 


not be accomplished in a day, but the Federation wanted the | ™ 
| of seeking re-election under the Statute of 6 Anne. 


Government to accept the principle—at the point of the bayonet, 
the cost hereafter. The Federation 
wound up a disingenuous manifesto by disclaiming any responsi- 
bility for the results of the strike with which it threatens the 
nation. 


as it were—and count 


The Ministry of Labour announced on Tuesday that a 
National Industrial Conference will be held next Thursday 
to consider the labour unrest. All the Industrial Councils and 
other bodies representing employers and workmen in the various 
industries will be asked to send delegates, and Sir Robert Horne, 
with other Ministers, will confer with them. Meanwhile a special 
Comunittee is being formed to investigate the subject of miners’ 
wages and conditions of labour. It is to sit from day to day and 
to report by the end of March. Coalowners, miners, and the 
public are to be represented on this Committee, which will, it 
is to be hoped, set forth the facts in a lucid and tangible form. 

A Labour amendment to the Address on Thursday week, 
regretting the absence of * definite proposals’ for dealing with 
the causes of industrial unrest, brought a sensible speech from 
Mr. J. H. Thomas. 


important as the 


He admitted ihat no Trade Union was so 
State, and that the Labour Party had no 





right “to substitute industrial action for their political dis. 
appointments.” He condemned the excessive “ profiteering ” 
in some industries, the secrecy and delay in dealing with disputes, 
and the grudging spirit in which some employers made con- 
cessions. But he pointed out the danger of always yielding to 
strikers’ demands merely because they had struck. He regretted 
“the unfortunate belief that there is an unlimited amount of 
wealth in the country.” He asked the Government to consider 
the interests of all industries ; if an eight-hours day or a six- 
hours day was good because a powerful Union could insist 
on it, why not legalize it for all workers ? ‘‘ Your duty is to be 
firm,” he said to the Government. ‘ You cannot be firm until 
you are just, and you cannot be just until you examine carefully 
and dispassionately every claim.” To the employers he said: 
“The working classes are no longer going to be treated as mere 
hewers of wood and drawers of water.” Mr. Thomas favoured 
the Whitley scheme of joint Employers’ and Workmen's 


Councils. Many such Councils have been formed already. 
Mr. Bonar Law, replying on the amendment, which wag 


ae) 


rejected by 311 votes to 59, pointed out that the Government 
had done a great deal to increase wages and reduce the hours 
of labour, and that it had checked “ profiteering”? with more 
success than any foreign Government by taxation and by 
controlling prices. As for the coal industry, he said that we 
must consider the effect of an immense increase in the cost of 
production before we agreed to it. The public drew a clear 
distinction between strikes directed against employers and 
strikes aimed at the community, which the Government must 
defend. He welcomed the rejection by most Trade Union 
leaders of ‘* the old idea of improving the conditions of workmen 
by doing less work ”—as fatal an idea as that of the niggardly 
employer who cuts down piece rates because he thinks the 
workmen are earning too much. Mr. Bonar Law thought that 
the chief obstacles to a resumption of industry were lack of 
capital and credit, and a want of confidence on the part of 
employers in the face of labour unrest and falling prices. Exces- 
sive demands, prompted by the workman’s fear of unemploy- 
ment, tend to increase the very evil which he would exorcise. 

The bitter cry of the small householder, who is asked by his 
landlord to buy his house at a war price or leave it, was raised 
in the House of Commons on Monday. In the present scarcity 
of houses, some landlords seem to be acting in an arbitrary 
fashion. On the other hand, landlords as a body have suffered 
much during the war, as they have had to pay the higher rates 
and taxes and increased charges for repairs without being able 
to raise their rents. Jt would be wrong to impose permanent 
restrictions on all owners of house-property because some of 
them have sought to profit by a temporary difficulty. For if a 
landlord were prevented from selling a house or giving notice 
to the tenant, the tendency to invest money in house-property 
would sufler a severe check. Yet Dr. Addison told the House 
that he wanted to encourage private builders as well as municipal 
Housing Committees. 


The House of Commons on Tuesday and Wednesday showed 
itself critical of the Bill to relieve new Ministers of the necessity 
It is ad- 
mittedly undesirable that a Prime Minister should be limited 
in his choice of a new colleague by having to consider whether 
he has a safe seat. On the other hand, it is equally undesirable 
that in the long interval between one General Election and 
another the electors should have no opportunity of vetoing 
the choice of a Minister, as they did, for example, in the cases 
of Mr. Churchill at Manchester in 1908 and Mr. Masterman 
at Ipswich in 1914. It seems to us that Mr. Bonar Law offered 
a fair compromise by limiting the operation of the Bill to the 
nine months following a General Election. For that short 
period a Member may presume that his constituents still approve 
of him, and it would be pedantic to insist that he must be re- 
elected on taking office. 





The new rules of procedure proposed by the Government came 
before the House of Commons on Tuesday and Wednesday. It may 
be noted, as a curious instance of the strength of Parliamentary 
tradition, that the Labour leader, who avowedly desires the 
Government to create a new earth by innumerable Bills, opposed 
the amended rules in the supposed interests of the private 
Member. How the House is to indulge in endless debates, and 
at the same time to pass more Bills than ever, Mr. Adamsor 
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did not explain. To the mere layman the curtailment of the 
2eport and Third Reading stages seems an obvious necessity, 
and the creation of two new Standing Committees, making six 
in all, for the consideration of Bills is another move in the 
right direction, as it provides the private Member with useful 
work. The proposal to refer most of the Estimates to Standing 
Committees and to assign twelve instead of twenty days: to 
the general debates on the Estimates was opposed on the time- 
honoured ground that it would deprive the House of control 
over the Government. Thesystem,long practised in the French 
Chamber, has not had any such effect. The French Committees, 
in fact, exercise a far closer control over expenditure than our 
House of Commons. 


The Bill creating a Ministry of Health has been published. 
The Ministry is to absorb the Local Government Board and the 
National Insurance Commission, and is to take over certain 
powers exercised by the Board of Education, the Privy Council, 
and the Home Office with regard to mothers and young children. 
The powers of other Departments may be transferred hereafter. 
Scotland is to have a Board of Health, fulfilling a similar purpose, 
and Ireland is not affected by the Bill, but the Welsh Insurance 
Commission is placed under the Ministry of Health. It is clear 
that the new Department, as successor to the Local Government 
Board, will have powers, relating, for example, to Poor Relief, 
which do not pertain to a Ministry of Health, and these may be 
transferred. There is evident need for a rearrangement of 
functions between the new Ministry and the Home Office. 


3ritish merchant seamen have shown more than once that they 
mean to boycott Germany and the friends of Germany in 
retaliation for the murder of many of their comrades by ‘ U’- 
boat commanders. A new instance of their power and their 
determination was given at Cape Town last Saturday, when the 
crew of the ‘Durham Castle’ refused to sail with General 
Hertzog and other Nationalist delegates who, after opposing 
the war, are coming to ask the Peace Conference to sever South 
Africa from the Empire. The seamen in their plain, blunt way 
said that the Nationalists were working in the enemy’s interest 
and should have no help from them. We observe that some 
Liberal critics, who have no reproof to urge against miners 
seeking political ends in their own interests by a strike, are 
horrified at the action of the sailors, who also seek political 
but entirely unselfish ends by refusing to work. Yet the principle 
is the same in both cases. If the miners may wage war against 
their country by a strike, may not the sailors by a strike wage 
war against those whom they regard, rightly or wrongly, as 


their country’s enemies ? 


We are much impressed by the ardent patriotism of the men 
of the ‘ Durham Castle’ and of the people of Cape Town who 
cheered them as the ship sailed. 





have no doubt that many similar cases have occurred in Great 
Britain. Not only is the public money wasted, but an impression 
is created that the volume of unemployment is far greater than 
it really is. The men and women who refuse work so long as 
they can get the donation can hardly be blamed. But the folly 
and laxity of the Departments responsible for so gross an abuso 
of the State’s charity deserve the severest condemnation. 


An American correspondent draws our attention to the pro- 
ceedings of the House of Representatives’ Foreign Relations 
Committee on December 13th last. An Illinois member with 
the suggestive name of Gallagher had proposed that the American 
delegates to Paris should declare for Irish independence. Among 
the citizens who attended, in accordance with the liberal practice 
of Congress, to express their views was Mr. George L. Fox, of 
Newhaven, Connecticut, who pointed out, very justly, that those 
who put forward such a resolution were acting for Germany. 
‘Sinn Feinism,” said Mr. Fox, “is a doctrine we knocked out 
at Appomattox.” He told the Committee that Ulster, “ the 
most intelligent and prosperous part of Ireland,’ wanted no 
change. “ When we have given the right of self-government 
to Porto Rico and the Philippines,’ he added, “ it will be time 
enough to talk about giving it to other countries.” 
number of Irish delegates tried to controvert Mr. Fox’s state- 
ments, we are perfectly sure that most Americans agree with him, 





Though a 





Mr. Kipling, who is a member of the Imperial War Graves 
Commission, published in Monday’s papers a kindly article 
He made it clear that the 
Commission have not come to an irrevocable decision, but will 


explaining the official proposals. 


welcome “suggestions of every kind from the public 
throughout the world whose servants the Commission are.” 
Mr. Kipling indicates the Commission’s preference for 


plain headstones, restricted in size, ‘‘ upon which the Cross or 
other religious symbol of the dead man’s faith could be carved 
and his regimental badge fully displayed,” on the ground that 
The 
Commission “feel that relatives should, if they wish, add a 


small crosses would be too fragile to stand the weather. 


short inscription of their own choice ”—limited to sixty-five 
letters—‘‘ as an expression of personal feeling and affection.” 
As we have said before, the Commission's scheme has been 
thought out most carefully, but very many bereaved narents and 
relatives wiil not be satisfied unless they are allowed to have 
a cross as the actual headstone. This wish could be satistied, 
within very strict limitations as to size, without really affecting 
the grandeur of the 
artists and architects. When the desire for religious expression 


austere uniformity rightly desired by 


| and the desire for artistic expression clash, the latter should 


It is a reminder to any would- | 


be seceders that the British spirit has to be reckoned with and | 


will prove unconquerable. Yet we think that the seamen went 


too far in applying their boycott to people who are not aliens | 


but fellow-subjects, and who have not committed any overt 
act of treason, whatever may be thought of their political 
views. If the boycott of alien enemies is extended to become 
in unofficial censorship of passenger-lists, it will break down, 
for a censorship is always apt to make stupid errors, 


Admiral } 


Fitzherbert, who offered the Nationalist delegates a passage in | 


H.M.S. ‘ Minerva,’ showed by contrast that wise and large- 
hearted tolerance which is the pride of Britain and the despair 
of our enemies. His offer implied the confident belief, which 
we share, that the Nationalists could come to Paris and state 
their case for secession without doing the least harm to the 
British Empire. If they had been compelled to remain in 
South Africa, they might profess a grievance, 


When the out-of-work donation was instituted after the 


armistice, we said that it was sure to Le abused if it were not | 
| loyalty to the Empire were beyond all question, and when the 


carefully regulated. What we expected has come to pass. Sir 
John Butcher in Monday’s 7imes stated that in the South and 
West of Ireland—where there are very few of the unemployed 
munition-workers or the discharged sailors and soldiers for whom 
the donation was intended—the new grant has been most scan- 
dalously misapplied. It has been given to small farmers and 
milkmaids, and to girls or married women who had not been 
employed outside their homes. Moreover, farm 
earning twenty-six or twenty-seven shillings a week have left 


their employment in order to draw twenty-nine shillings a week 


for doing nothing, at a time when farm labour is scarce. We ! Bank rate, 5 percent.,chan from 5 percent. Ay 


labourers | 


| shall always remember with 


| 


surely give way. 

The Admiralty published a note in Th 
posing of the unpleasant rumours about Sir Berkeley Milne, 
who has just retired. It said that Admiral Milne 
had been denied the command at the Nore, to which 
appointed before the war, because during his term of service 
the the 


ursday’s papers di 


was 


he was 


in Mediterranean *Goeben’ and ‘ Breslau’ escaped 


from our fleet and reached Constantinople, where their presen: 
was a deciding factor in Turkey's declaration of war. Th: 
Admiralty has reminded the public that Admiral Milne was 
exonerated from all blame at the time, and has stated that 
it * has been solely owing to the exigencies of the Service t} 
the Admiral has not been fully employed In justice to Sir 
Berkeley Milne, this statement deserves full publicity, 

The venerable Canadian statesman, Sir Wilfrid Laurier, died 
on Monday at the age of seventy-seven. He was Prime Ministe1 


of the Dominion for fifteen years, from 1896 to 191], and we 

th gratitude that it was he who sent 
the Canadian contingent to South Africa. Sir Wilfrid Laurie: 
opposed Conscription during this war on behalf of the French- 


Canadians, whose leader he was, but his patriotism and his 


Conscription Act was ratified by the electorate in 1917 he used 
We regret also 


his influence to secure its acceptance in Quebee. 


to record the sudden death of Sir Mark Sykes, the Unionist 
Member for Central Hull, who had shown great ability as a 
traveller, author, and politician, and at thirty-nine seer ed to 
be on the threshold of a brilliant caree1 He had an intimate 


lo 


knowledge of Asiatio Turkey, and rendered much useful service 





to our armies in the Ea 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE MINERS’ MONOPOLY. 


TYXHE Government have done well in meeting the 

demands of the miners by summoning the men with 
the best brains in the ranks both of Labour and of Capital 
to discuss the whole of the relations between Employers 
and Employed, and to endeavour to find some form of 
industrial readjustment and some method of settling 
disputes which will avoid the appeal to labour wars—which 
will, in fact, give us in the civil environment what the 
League of Nations is being set up to give us in the field 
of internationalism. That is excellent. But we hope that 
among the members of the public to be added may 
be one or two men who are not by profession 
engaged on either side of the controversy, but who 
have thought out the questions in the abstract, and 
who can therefore act as advisers, or say assessors, 
when difficult and obscure problems of finance, political 
economy, statistics, and law are involved. We should 
like also, if there be such a man, to add a pure philosopher, 
trained thinker, or professional dialectician, who could 
do something to clear men’s minds of fallacies, misappre- 
hensions, and paradoxes. Finally, we should like to see 
an accomplished legal draftsman attached to the Confer- 
ence, a man able to draw up forms of words which express 
their particular meaning with the minimum of ambiguity, 
and do not require interpretation half-an-hour after they 
have been agreed upon. To be specific—if our readers will 
not think us fantastic —we should like to see an economist 
and currency expert like Mr. Hartley Withers placing his 
knowledge and his brains at the disposal of the Conference ; 
an expert in economic administration and policy like 
Professor Adams ; a business man like Sir Robert Kinders- 
lev, who understands the practical side of finance, though 
he is not an employer; a pure thinker like for example 
Professor Bosanquet ; and an experienced draftsman like 
Sir Courtenay Ilbert— to act, as we have said, either as 
colleagues or assessors to the Labour men and_ the 
Employers. No doubt many of the persons we have named 
would, for various reasons, be unable to take part, and a 
much better selection could possibly be made. We only name 
them in order to show the kind of independent, outside 
help which we think ought to be put at the disposal of the 
Conference to prevent it acting too much in the exhausted 
receiver of a pure industrialism. 

In the meantime, while the country is waiting for this 
Magnum Concilium or Great Council of Industry to assemble, 
there are one or two points which we should like to deal 
with, because they are of vast importance, and yet are in 
danger of being overlooked in what is called a business 
solution of the problem. That solution too often means a 
hurried, one-sided, temporary, and eminently unpractical 
scheme of action. Let us begin by saying that we are 
perfectly certain that what the country as a whole wants 
is to obtain justice for the miners; to understand their 
case; to realize the true nature of their claims for better 
conditions, and when needful for a better way of life ; 
and to assure them a just and reasonable share of the 
profits of the industry in which they are engaged. The 
nation in fact wants to see that they are getting such re- 
muneration for their labour as the economic conditions (using 
these words in their widest meaning) allow, for, argue as we 
will, and legislate as we will, no man, be he capitalist or 
hand-worker or brain-worker, can ever get more than that. 

When we approach the details of the struggle, the first 
thing that strikes the man who tries to keep a really open 
mind is the fact that the miners are addressing their 
demands to the Government—in the last resort, that is, to 
Parliament and the country, and not tothe employers. The 
employers are of course the persons with whom they conduct 
the negotiations that take place under collective bargaining. 
Let us hasten to say that we are making no complaint or 
grievance over this fact; we realize that the form of ap- 
proach is largely due to the fact that at the present time 
the Government control the mines. The miners, however, 


are not, we think, relying solely on this technical point. They 
are after bigger game. Inany case, this appeal to the Govern- 
ment involves certain consequences. As long as the miners, 
or the workers in any other trade, addressed themselves 








to those who employed them, they had a right to siy, 
as they often did say, to the public : ** You have no cause or 
claim to interfere in this dispute. The fact that you may 
be inconvenienced in its development does not concern 
us. We must consider our own interests and our own 
position. To do anything less would be to accept a position 
of economic slavery at the hands of the nation. We should 
be condemned to sacrifice ourselves in order to make things 
easy for the country at large. Just as the capitalist is not 
going to charge half the market-price of interest in order to 
produce cheaply for the benefit of mankind at large, so we 
are not going to take wages lower than we have a right to, 
or could obtain through collective bargaining, merely 
because the country may be inconvenienced by the result 
of these wages or by the process involved in obtaining them.” 
That has always seemed to us a perfectly fair thing for the 
miners or any other Union to say, as long, of course, as the 
action taken keeps within the law, and does not require any 
resort to physical force or the impairment of the civil rights 
of others. We must, however, go further than this, and 
say also that if the miners choose to appeal to the Govern- 
ment and Parliament—+.c., to the nation as a whole—they 
have a perfect right to do so. There is not, and cannot be, 
any limit set on those whoaska remedy at the hands of Par- 
liament, which is the great inquest of the nation. But we 
must remember that those who appeal to the public and 
ask that their demands should be considered on public 
grounds must necessarily accept the risk of having those 
claims adjudicated on with a view to the general interest 
and not toa sectional interest. Parliament can and ought 
to take action when it is shown that any particular class 
of the community is in an unnaturally and unneces- 
sarily depressed condition, and when, owing to the acci- 
dental working of the laws of supply and demand, men and 
women are living under unendurable conditions or condi- 
tions which render a healthy existence or the maintenance 
of good citizenship impossible. On the other hand, when the 
appeal is made to Parliament, Parkament must take care 


| that in assisting a particular section of the people to get 


better conditions the whole economic and social balance of 
the country is not upset, and that something is not given to 
one section which could not be given to all sections of the 
community without injustice, and without the general 
injury which injustice is sure to produce. Parliament 
ought not to rest till it has found a remedy when it can be 
shown that men and women are being physically used up 
and destroyed by long hours, low wages, and insanitary 
conditions in a particular trade, when, in a word, the con- 
ditions of the trade are so bad as to be incompatible with 
sound citizenship. But, on the other hand, Parliament 
could never do for a particular trade what it could not do 
for all other trades. Take for example the present demand 
of the miners that the Government should reinstate all 
miners who come back from the war in a position as good as 
that which they would now be enjoying if they had never 
gone to the war, and this whether there are or are not 
at the moment vacancies in the mines. As we understand 
the miners’ demand, any demobilized ex-miner who does 
not find a job open to him is to be paid by his late employers 
full miners’ wages till a job appears. Now that principle 
obviously could not be made to apply to the country as a 
whole without imposing an economic burden which would 
eo far to ruin the nation, and without leading, human 
nature being what it is, to the creation of a vast army of 
unemployed. In the same way, the demand for special 
treatment for wounded miners is one which cannot be con- 
sidered inisolation. Weare very strongly in favour of most 
generous treatment being accorded to disabled men, but 
here again the miners cannot be given privileged treatment. 


In short, if the appeal is made to the country, and is not 
a private settlement between employers and employed, the 
country must judge the case in view of its effect on the 
nation as a whole. If the mine-owners and mine-workers 
put their heads together and agree to some settlement 
which raises the price of coal, that may be a great national 
misfortune, but it is one which the nation will have to bear, 
because it could not interfere without an infringement of 
the liberty of industrial bargaining. But if the appeal is 
to the State, the State must hold the balance justly between 
the miners and every other class. That is a truth which 
the miners may find it difficult to digest, but it is one with 
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which they will certainly find themselves. confronted if | or the farmers milk and eggs and vegetables? Suppose 


they push their claims too far on the present lines. 

The miners are monopolists. We say this with no desire 
to raise prejudice against them, for in an economic sense 
they cannot help being monopolists. They did not make 
themselves so, but became so by the physical conditions. 
Again, they are by no means the only monopolists in the 
country. There have been, are, and will be plenty of other 
monopolists, and whenever such cases occur we shall 
always find that the monopolist is rendered selfish by his 
monopoly, and the sense of unrestrained power which he 
has, or fancies he has, will go to his head, for power is the 
most intoxicating of all gifts. It is as natural to the 
monopolist to be greedy, arbitrary, and overreaching as it 
is for cats to crave for fish or dogsfor bones. Further, the 
monopolist never seems able to learn that though it is 
excellent to have a giant’s strength, it is tyrannous to use 
it like a giant. Moreover, monopolists almost always end 
by cutting their own throats, or, to put it in a less blood- 
thirsty way, they use their power so ruthlessly that other 
powers are called into existence to create that balance 
which is necessary for the smooth working of all human 
affairs. The bigger the power, the bigger the resistance 
which is called in to redress the balance. And so the 
miners will find if they push their claims unmercifully. 
They think they have secured the co-operation and sym- 
pathy of the Railway Union and the Transport Workers, 
as no doubt they have on paper,and they also think that 
the rest of the labourers will be satisfied with being told 
that their turn to hold up the public in general will come 
next. But unless we are very much mistaken, they will 
find that when even the two trades we have mentioned, 
and certainly when the public in general, learn what it 
means to be in the hands of the miner monopolists, there will 
be an outburst of indignation which will frighten even the 
proudest and most ruthless men in the Industrial Baronage. 
We can imagine how those who are controlling the miners’ 
organizations will smile at what they will call our threats, 
though threats they are by no means intended to be. In 
the intimacy of a private talk they would no doubt say 
that, whether we liked it or not, they had got the power 
and they meant to use it, just as the capitalists in their day 
and when they had the power used it for their own benefit. 
* We do not profess to be general philanthropists. We are 
out to benefit our own people, and are not going to be put 
off by talk. That may be sometimes useful, but at the 
present moment we are severely practical.’ 

In any case, we are not going to aggravate matters by 
calling men names or saying harsh things, and to a very 
considerable extent we sympathize with the miners in 
their attempt to get all they can. It is however useful to 
remind them, as we do below, of certain weaknesses in 
their case, for it may prevent them from headlong action 
which will reveal these weaknesses, but will only do so by 
an appalling amount of suffering for the miners and for 
the country in general, 





SOCIETY SELF-PRESERVATION. 

] ET there be no mistake. If it comes to a struggle 

4 between the miners and the nation, the nation will 
win, in spite of its apparent helplessness. There are plenty 
of ways, many of them no doubt per se revolutionary, by 
which the minority attempting to hold up the majority of 
the nation can be met and defeated. We wonder whether 
the miners have ever considered the extraordinary power 
of the counter-strike when used against strikers, not of 
course by employers, but by a public deeply injured by an 
industrial quarrel. 


AND 


feeding itself or warming itself without striking a blow for 
itself. The people will say in effect to the miners: “* If we 
are not to have coal, neither shall you have our services or 
such material things as we make and possess.” We can 





The public at large is quite capable | 
£ | 


of saying that it is not going to be deprived of the means of | (3) 


quite well imagine an infuriated public boycotting the | 


miners who refused to raise coal. There would of course 
be no attempt to use physical force to compel the miners 
to work, for that would be impossible. But how would 
the miners feel if the doctors would not attend them 
or their families when they were ill, if the chemists would 
not supply them with drugs, if the tobacconists would not 


the public were to say: “ If you can’t go on supplying us 
with the thing which we were accustomed to get from the 
work of miners—i.e., coal—you can’t get our commodities 
from us. Such of these as can still be obtained will be used 
by ourselves and shared, with those who are not responsible 
for the lack of coal.” If the miners replied by saying: 
“ Then we shall take by force what you will not give us for 
payment,” the majority would be quite powerful enough 
to protect itself, especially since the forces of the police and 
the soldiery could and would be employed to protect from 
pillage those who were answering the miners’ strike with a 
counter-strike. It is all very well to say that this is a 
dream and could not be carried out, but as a matter of fact 
only a couple of weeks ago such a counter-strike actually 
took place in a town in Germany against the Spartacists, 
witha complete victory for the counter-strikers, Yet there 
it was only the middle class and professional people who 
struck, and not, as might easily happen in an attempt to 
get a necessary like coal, the great mass of the population. 

Next, the miners will have to remember that if they will 
not work themselves, they will not be allowed to seize the 
mines and prevent the mine-owners, or more probably 
the Government, opening certain mines through the 
free labour which could be obtained if special pro- 
tection were given. It certainly could and would be 
given when the country was perishing with cold and from 
the lack of the wherewithal to carry on a thousand indus- 
tries. In addition to this, it must not be forgotten that, 


| though it would be expensive and inconvenient to bring 


American and other foreign coal by sea, such coal could 
and would be brought. In short, though perhaps it is 
better not to discuss them in detail, there are plenty of ways 
in which a movement to defeat the miner monopolists, how- 
ever great the inconvenience and the waste, could be made. 
and made without sox iety being destroyed. 

It remains to point out also one other great danger that 
the miners run. If they were to enter into 2 death-strugyle 
with the nation at such a time as this, the result must 
be defeat for them, though defeat no doubt after a long 
period of tragic suffering in the country. The result of 
such suffering would be that public feeling towards the 
miners would be very much like that which is felt towards 
the Germans at the present moment. There would be a 
determination so to arrange matters that the monopolists 
should never again hold up the rest of the trades of the 
country. This could be done of course by the Government 
insisting that no persons should carry on the mining industry 
after a particular date unless they always kept a three 
months’ supply of coal stored at the pit’s mouth or such 
other place as might be directed by the Government. That 
would end the monopoly. 

No doubt such talk as this seems callous, nay, even 
cruel, but the miners will have to remember that the public 
at large when its interests are once really assailed does 
not do things by halves, and that it is always inclined 
to apply the maxim that they who take the sword shall 
perish with the sword. The general feeling of the nation 
is that, even granted the miners’ case that they are being 
forced to work under wretchedly hard conditions and for 
inadequate wages, their proper course is not to coerce the 
Government through a strike, but to convert the nation 
to the Labour programme. They must, by means of a 
Labour majority in Parliament and a Labour Adminis- 
tration, pass the necessary legislation. Legislation thus 
brought about could grant the very things that are 
being asked for in the miners’ ballot-paper—ie., (1) 30 
per cent. in wages; (2) Six-hours day ; 
Full maintenance at Trade Union rates of wages 
for miners unemyloyed through demobilization; and 
(4) Nationalizationof mines. If a Parliamentary majority 
were returned pledged to such a policy, then we need 
hardly say that there not only would be, but must be, 
acquiescence on the part of the minority. The minority 
would without question obey the law of the land, though of 


increase 


| course they would claim, as every class in the country 


claims, the right to try to convert their fellow-citizens 

to what they would regard as a wiser and saner policy. 
It would be verv easy to expatiate upon the economic 

aspects of the case, which are forgotten by the miners, 


sell them tobacco, the publicans beer, the butchers meat, | but unfortunately we have not space to set them forth 
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except in the barest outline. One of these is to be found 
in the demand of the miners, reasonable and natural 
enough in itself, that they should have a greater share in 
the profits acquired in their industry. Now if by “ profits” 
is meant what Lord Leverhulme, in some of his recent 
admirably wise utterances, means—namely, such a sum 
as is acquired by the mine-owners after they have 
paid the market-price of capital required in their industry, 
and also after they have paid the market-price required 
for skilled management, #.e., such a price as will retain 
in their service the men of light and leading in the industry 
—then no doubt the miners have a case for claiming a 
greater share in such profits. 

How they should obtain it is a matter which could 
and should be investigated by such a Conference as 
the Government intend to call. It might be difficult 
to estimate those profits, and we expect that in many 
cases it would be found that in normal years they 
had not existed, or else were of a very exiguous 
kind. Still, if they could be estimated, we might 
get the very best system of profit-sharing, provided that 
the mine-workers were not too greedy and did not refuse 
to leave any carrot in front of the noses of those who were 
willing to invest money or money’s-worth in the industry, 
although the ordinary capitalist, seeking a steady rate of 
interest, would not dream of risking his money in such a 
venture. For thatis the problem. For ourselves,we think that 
the difficulty might be met by saying that the owners of 
the premises and goodwill of the business—i.e., the men in 
possession—were only to take 10 per cent. on an equitable 
valuation of the assets contributed by them, and that 
after that 10 per cent. had been deducted any extra profit 
was to be divided in equal shares amongst the manual 
and brain workers and the owners. That we admit is 
a somewhat crude way of putting our plan, but it 
suggests a possible line of development. 

Another line which we should like to see followed out is 
that of the co-operative ownership of mines. We should 
very much like to see, not a bad mine, for that would only 
prejudice the experiment, but a first-class and highly 
profitable mine, placed in the hands of the workmen in the 
mines. Let them hire the skilled management, the working 
capital, and also the goodwill and outstanding assets of 
the business, and then distribute the whole of the profits 
among themselves. If after a really fair test it were found 


that the co-operative mine was a success, then unques- | 
| the 


tionably we should have made a most useful advance 
and be able to repeat the experiment in other cases. Such 





an experiment would give us an excellent opportunity | 


of applying Lord Leverhulme’s admirably expressed 
principle of sweating capital and sweating machinery, 
while at the same time doing the very best that is possible 
forlabour. By“ sweating capital ’’ Lord Leverhulme means, 
of course, getting working capital at the lowest price at 
which it can be obtained in the market, which is all that 
capital can get or ought to get; and by “sweating 
machinery ” getting the very utmost out of it instead of 
the very least. Hitherto we have been much too careful 
to avoid sweating machinery, though the manager of 
a large works remarked the other day : “* We never knew 
what could be got out of a lathe till it was worked by women” 


i.€., by persons who were not possessed by the frantic | 


fallacy that they would injure their fellow-workmen if 
they sweated the machine. 

Finally, we will ask the pardon of the miners for 
venturing to remind them of a very simple fact, but one of 
vast importance at the present moment. It has been said 
by a Socialist writer that the working men of this country 
in the past did themselves an injury, or at any rate put obsta- 
cles in the way of their claims, because first and foremost 
they considered themselves craftsmen and tended to forget 
the fact that they were members of a class. If the miners 
are wise, they will go further, and will remember that they 
are not merely members of a class, but members also of a 
nation; that they cannot exist without the nation, and 
that if the nation perishes they will perish also. 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 
7 presentation of a draft Constitution for the 
League of Nations is a momentous event. What- 
ever critics may say in its dispraise, and we confess that 








there are only too many points that invite criticism, the 
fact that the Great Powers of the world have agreed to 
the creation of this League designed to prevent war marks 
an unforgettable stage in the progress of mankind. It 
would be absurd, of course, to say that there is no parallel 
to such an act, for the Holy Alliance, which came into 
being after the world had been shaken to its foundations 
by the Napoleonic adventure, was, according to the 
professions of its authors, nothing but an effort in brotherly 
love—an effort to make the world live in peace for ever 
afterwards. As is only too well known, that particular 
organization became transformed into a hideous tyranny 
of oppression, and the world was saved from its tyranny 
only by the stout independence of Great Britain and the 
United States. The outlook now, however, is far more 
hopeful; the very fact that history records in detail the 
steps by which the Holy Alliance was so evilly transformed 
is of good augury. Mistakes which are familiar can be 
avoided. We have too often insisted on the warning lessons 
which litter the track of the Holy Alliance to be blind 
tothe possibility of such a transformation happening again. 
But there is little doubt now that a League of some sort 
is really coming into existe :ce, and it is the duty of all 
men and nations of goodwill to determine that they will 
do their level best to make the League fulfil its functions. 
This is not the hour to plunge ourselves into gloomy 
meditations upon the past; it is rather the hour to secure, 
by all the forces of sagacity, honesty, and character which 
the nations can amass in a good cause, that the future shall 
put the past to shame. 

When the Constitution of the League has been ratified, 
with whatever amendments may between now and then 
be introduced, it will comprise the most sacred Treaty in 
existence—a Treaty which any nation will break at its 
peril. A large part of the scheme is obviously drawn from 
the recently published proposals of General Smuts. It was 
General Smuts who proposed that inside what he called a 
General Conference there should be an Executive Council. 
This Executive Council actually appears, and will consist 
of the five most important Powers, together with four 
other Powers chosen by the “ Delegates.” The “ Dele- 
gates” in the draft Constitution do duty for General 
Smuts’s ** General Conference,” but it is to be noted that 
the “ Delegates’ are a much smaller body than General 
Smuts had proposed. This main body, instead of being a 
large family of nations, will consist of representatives of 
Allied Powers.’ It will be seen that on the 
Executive Council the great Allied Powers will have a 
permanent working majority, as General Smuts suggested. 
It is provided that the Executive Council shall meet once 


a year. But there is also to be a Secretariat always at 
work. The Secretariat, we imagine, will act rather like 


an official Department in Whitehall. The permanent 
officials will supply the data, and to a considerable extent 
will try to frame policy, just as permanent officials do here. 
The head of the Secre‘ariat, the Secretary-General, is 
appointed by the Executive Council. In these circum- 
stances the Secretary-General will be a man in a quite 
extraordinary position of authority. Let us keep our 
eye upon the Secretary-General. If an ambitious, self- 
glorifying type of man found himself in that office, he 
might try to rule the world! The League will require 
that all disputes shall be submitted to arbitration. There 
is also a very wise stipulation that there shall be a period 
of delay before hostilities can be begun. There are severe 
arrangements for the reduction of armaments, largely 
designed to prevent armaments from being a source of 
private profit. When the League decides to force a recal- 
citrant member into a better frame of mind, it will rely 
mainly upon an economic boycott ; but each m mber of 
the League will be bound to place its military and naval 
resources at the disposal of the League i1 case of need. 
There is no provision for an international armed force 
directly manned and controlled by the League. Finally, 
the League will appoint Mandatories to control the Colonies 
taken from Germany and those territories whi h were till 
lately ruled by Turkey. We are delighted t» be able to 
add that certain very important p-inciples which we hoped 
would be embodied as an essential part of the policy of a 
League of Nations have been adopted. For example, it 
is laid down that there is to be no forced labour where the 
writ of the League runs, and no demoralization of native 
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races by means of alcohol. Moreover, there is to be no 
forced military service except for the purpose ‘of defence 
and keeping public order; and the natural res urces of a 
territory ruled in trust are not to be used for the sole benefit 
of the controlling Power. Lastly, all Treaties are to be 
published in full. ‘Ihe corollary of this last provision is 
that all existing agreements which are inconsistent with 
the objects of the League will be abrogated. As for the 
expansion of the League, S ates will be admitted “as they 
vive effective guarantees of their sincere intentions to 
observe their nternational obligations.” No new member 
can be admitted unless two-thirds of the States represented 
vote for its admission. It looks rather as though it might 
be as difficult to get into the League as it is for candidates 


to get into some clubs where crusty old gentlemen put | 


black balls into the ballot-boxes as a matter of principle. 
Certainly a fe 
upon the feelings or the interests of fellow small States, 
might year by year, or even generation by generation, 
contrive to exclude from the League some vigorous and 
vealthy State which they distruste 

[t will be seen that, for all practical purposes, the League 

a League of the Allies and the United States. 


small States getting together, and working | 


The | 


Allies are to fight the battle of peace as they fought the 


war, but under a new name. The present enemy Powers 
ay qualify for membership of the League sooner than 
we dare to hope, but they are certainly not there yet, 
and even Neutral are not yet included. The 
whole of Germany and Russia lies beyond the border. 
That, of course, is inevitable for the present. In spite 
et the criticisms which are naturally and justly aroused 
by the proposed Covenant, three chief and very important 
facts to the good at once emerge. The first is that Great 
Britain and the United States are thrown together by the 
ecessities of their policy, and it is impossible to see how 
y can ever again be divided. In our opinion, this is | 
he greatest result of the Peace Conference. The second 
ict is an expansion of the first ; the members of the whole 
intente Alliance, so far from having become alienated 
the discussions of the Conference, have drawn 
uuch closer together. The third fact is that the very 
delicate, and indeed perilous, question of the Freedom 

f the Seas has by force of circumstances disappeared 
iltogether as an issue. As President Wilson has himself 
explained, that doctrine was asserted in the interest of 
Neutrals. In future there will be no Neutrals. If war 
reaks out again, the world will be divided into those 
‘ho side with one or other of the belligerents. The 
last four years of war have shown pretty clearly that the 
tatus of a Neutral during war had become almost entirely 
ictitious. It is just as well that this fact should be 
-cognized. We think we are not exaggerating what 
uust happen; for the Covenant expressly provides for 
cutting off countries altogether by means of the boycott, 
ind such a boycott can leave no place for neutrality on 
the part of States which are neighbours of the boycotted 
nation. 

In the United States there is bound to be much discussion 
bout the paradoxical aspect incidentally placed upon the 
Monroe Doctrine. Suppose that the American Senate | 
lemands that the Western Hemisphere, in accordance 
with the Monroe Doctrine, should be excluded from the 
operations of the League and from all its implications. 
Such an amendment would have a very logical appearance, 
for assuredly, if the authority of the League be accepted | 
in the Western Hemisphere, the Monroe Doctrine in its 
literal will to exist. We sincerely hope, 
however, that the American people will decide that there 
is room here for such an accommodation as will 
the substance of the Monroe Doctrine while admitting 
some little weakening of its verbal stringency. The Monroe 
Doctrine has worked admirably, and in our opinion it 
would be a disaster to jettison what has proved an excellent 
instrument in ruling out a large part of the world 
from disputes, and ’ 


Powers 


luring 


| 


| 
} 
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sense cease 


save 


thus preserving the general peace. | 
\s a Treaty has to be ratified by a two-thirds majority 
in the American Senate, and as the majorities in both 
the new Houses of Conyress will be opposed to President 
Wilson, there a | 
uncertainty. 

When all has been said, the League is, and must be, a 
vreat act of faith. We could wish that the statesmen 


obvious y room for good deal of 


is 
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had contented themselves with simply guaranteeing the 
sanctity of Treaties ; for that would have been an enormous 
achievement in spite of its modest look, and would have 
| given less cause for suspicion and intrigue among nations. 
The cynic could very easily make play with the scheme 
as it stands. His meditations may readily be imagined. 
The Judges, he might remind us, told Charles I., when he 
was in difficulties about pas ing a statute which he did 
not intend to respect, that 
tation.” ent, and « sper ially an agree- 
ment so hastily drawn up and so full of compromise as the 


“every statute hath its inte pre- 
"So has every agree! 





League of Nations Covenant It bristles with potential 
” interpretations, > but strangel) enough, if perhay 3 
inevitably, there is no one entrusted with the duty of 
interpretation. Yet, as we know, even in settling a Tube 
| strike an interpreter has to be called in, sometimes within 
twenty-four hours. Every human institution is subject 
to the law of change and dev lopment. Which way will 
the Covenant develop? If it grows 
government has grown in America, wv 
monarchy in commis That ms 
we like it ¢ If ti Covenant ¢ Ve; 
of the union between eden and } 
which gradually dissolved itself, and w hall be back 
| again in the old, old st vhich Heaven avert! 
The ambitions of men and nations are the real danger. An 
ambitious n an may @a noculate a on and turn it 
into a community of adver ers willing to play the bra 
The League holds up to us a great vision of more than t 
Caesarian calm which Gil described in his gibe on the 
Antonines, while all the tir ome man or nation is growing 
the crimson flower that lens and vet ennobles. Can 
these poet-politicians, our cynic would ask, be permane: 
kept under without Machiavellism? Indeed, can n 
ever be prevented for long from putting their lips to tl 
heady wine of death? Will the lwavs be good be } 
Will not the effort to be so stifle them ? Only too probal 
they will say : ‘* Anything is better than this ghast! 
moral anticyclone, in which there is never udvent 
for the adventurous, and goes by time-table d 
according to plan. And wl makes it worse that all 
the great things have already been do liscovery | 
in material development. TI s no new adventur 
be got there.” Will the girl er cease to dream of tl 
strong man who will cart m off, as the Romans did 
the Sabines ? Will Helen never again look out of the corner 
of he reve é Will bor Sf o fi sh n secret pri 
at the thought of the laurel for the brows of the bra 
the laurel that is only to be won combat ? Anywa 
let us not run off with the idea that coercion by way of th 
sea is going to be a permanent remedy rhe real coercion 
of the future will be by way of the And how are we 
going to prevent people preparing in secret for that ! 
Thus the cynic—but we have allowed hi lready t 
say too much. It was indeed time that something w 
done, and to make the attempt is in itself good. Alth« 
we shall not do so well as the optimist dreams, we sha 
do nearly so badly as the pessimist foretells. Very likely 
it mav be the old story of how the Devil when sick had 
religious aspirations, and how every onastic prosper 
vanished with recovered health. But that is no reason 
for doing nothing. True, ginger will always be hot 
mouth. True, men will bite their tl it each ot 
and the young plants of grace will look 1 and and 
will sav beneath their breath: ‘‘ Ah, he would die fo¢ me!” 
Still, the troubles of the next generation will, thank Hea‘ 
be settled by the next generation, and not by us. Ws r 
be content to feel that for the next thirty years no one will 
want to fight or will indeed be in luced t ght, and tl 
peace in our time, O Lord s almost certain to be 
realized. Let us devoutly hope and pray that all dou 
will be proved grow und wort! I the 
Best of all, let us deter that so far as we can direct 
its course history shall t ale we all e to read 
WHAT HAPPENED AT JUTLAND. 
VV E publish elses y of Lord Jellicoe’s most 
interesting ok \ ea + that DOOK We ) 
not wonder that Lord J e has won the affect L 
esteem f tl whol lal d Fleet he OOK Lb 
throughout magna! t, and transparently lest. 
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This is not to say that we can by any means rejoice at 
everything we read in it, but we are quite sure that the 
qualities we have mentioned will always be associated with 
Lord Jellicoe’s personality and with his command of the 
Grand Fleet. When all this has been admitted, however, 
the nation will still ask whether the comparatively inde- 
cisive battle of Jutland could and should have been a 
complete victory. In this question is concentrated all the 
problems, all the strategic doctrine, and all the record of 
defects in the Navy which are set forth in Lord Jellicoe’s book. 

If we were to sum up in a few words Lord Jellicoe’s 
explanation of why he did not, in Nelson’s phrase, “ engage 
the enemy more closely ” at Jutland, and annihilate the 
German High Sea Fleet, we should say that he was pre- 
vented by a supreme consciousness of his great responsi- 
bilities. He felt that nothing lay between the Allies and 
disaster in the war but the Grand Fleet. The Grand 
Fleet was not only the shield but the cement of the whole 
Allianee. Lord Jellicoe, in effect, said to himself: “1 
cannot afford to take a single unnecessary risk. If the 
Grand Fleet is crippled to-day, the war will be as good as 


over to-night. Great Britain will almost certainly be 
starvéd out by the German submarines, and when the 
Allies no longer command the seas the Alliance will 
instantly collapse.” This reasoning, in Lord Jellicoe’s 
mind, was enormously reinforced by his sense that the 


Germans on many points of equipment and armament 
were superior to ourselves, He tells us that the German 
shells had a higher bursting-power than our own, that the 
German range-finder was extremely good, that the German 
method of finding the range quickly by “ straddling ” with 
simultaneous shots instead of by suecessive shots was 
very effective, and that the armour of the German ships 
resisted shell-fire and torpedoes much better than our own, 
He also bore in mind that the Germans had twice as many 
destrovers as we had, and that the range of torpedoes had 
hecome very great. Many readers of Lord Jellicoc’s book 
when they have considered the case as he sets it out 
will no doubt exclaim: * Thank Heaven we had a man 
in command who was unwilling to take silly and vain- 
glorious risks! The event has shown that it was really 
unnecessary to annihilate the German Fleet. Lord Jellicoe 
give it a very severe warning, and, for the rest, it was enough 
to contain it in its harbours.” 

Of course, the contrary opinion to all this will be held 
quite as strongly, and having paraphrased as fairly as we 
can Lord Jellicoe’s case, we must now look at the other 
sile. We know that the decision between the opposing 
schools of thought must be largely a matter of temperament. 
Naval officers, strategists, and historians, according to 
their various temperaments, will probably go on discussing 
the rights and wrongs of Jutland to the end of time. It 
ought not to be forgotten, however, that va the battle 
was fought it was not true to say that the Navy stood 
between the Alliance and defeat in quite such a pointed 
aud unreserved sense as we have found in Lord Jell'coe’s 
words, May, 1916, when the battle of Jutland took place, 
was for the Allies one of the most depressing and critical 
pericds of the war. The French were extremely hard 
pressed at Verdun; the British attack on the Somme had 


not vet begun; and the Germans had just enjoyed 
@ most ominous success by capturing the Vimy Ridge. 


Some people even used to say at that time that the 
French were at their last gasp, and that there was little 
hope indeed that Great Britain could be saved from star- 
vation. We know now that we could survive all these 
critical conditions, but that, of course, was not known, and 
could not have been known, at the time. Things might 
very well have turned out otherwise. There is consequently 
a great deal to be said for the view that it was the imperative 
cluty of the Grand Flect to exert every means and strain 
every nerve to destroy the High Sea Fleet if it could 
possibly do so, It must never be forgotten that the German 
submarine campaign was based on the existence of the High 
Sea Fleet. Lf the High Sea Fleet had been destroyed, the 
submarine campaign would have collapsed, and all the 
horrors and the anxiety, and all the very real and terrible 
risks that the Allies had to run before fortune at last smiled 
an them, would have been avoided. The war might have 
been ended at least a year carlicr. We think, then, that if 
Nelson had commanded the Grand Fleet with the unques- 
tioned superiority of ships and gun-power which Lord 





es 


Jellicoe possessed, he would not have turned away from 
the German Fleet. 

We ought to add here that in saying this we do not 
for a single moment attribute to Lord Jellicoe any sort of 
personal disinclination to engage the enemy more closely, 
His book makes it perfectly plain that he had the supreme 
moral courage to be faithful to his trust as he conceived it 
rather than fair to himself. That was noble. Our criticism 
is directed rather against a school of thought which became 
fashionable in the Navy some fifteen years ago, and which 
even a layman may be forgiven for judging on its merits. 
According to this doctrine, it is not necessary to destroy 
the enemy’s fleet so long as passage and communication 
can be made secure. The bias of Lord Jellicoe’s book is 
in favour of that doctrine. Naval officers must decide 
this issue for themselves, and we trust that they will. We 
are sure that they can do so without personal arguments 
which would be not only irrelevant but grossly unfair, 
Every one, we think, must recognize that Lord Jellicoe 
carried out the principles of this school with supreme ability, 





J AMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
T is a hundred years to-day since James Russell Lowell 
was born at Cambridge, Massachusetts. We are glad to 
know that the American Academy at New York is doing honour 
to his memory, and that it has invited British and Canadian 
men of letters to take part in the four days’ celebration, for 
Lowell was one of the most charming writers that America has 
produced, and he typified in a peculiar degree the essential 
unity of the English-speaking peoples. He came of a good 
English stock, tracing his descent from a Percival Lowell who 
in 1639 preferred the freedom of Puritan Massachusetts to 
the tyranny of King Charles. His grandfather took an active 
part in the Colonial Revolution, but that did not prevent his 
father from coming to the Old Country to study at Edinburgh. 
Lowell's mother, too, came of a British family. He was educated, 
of course, at Harvard, the ancient foundation which long pre- 
served the distinctively English and Puritan atmosphere of its 
early days. In after years he succeeded Longfellow as Professor 
of Modern Languages and Belles Lettres—a delightfully com- 
prehensive title for a Chair which suggests in itself as leisurely 
and old-fashioned a curriculum as Oxford or Cambridge enjoyed 
sixty years since. When Lowell, after fifteen strenuous years 
as editor first of the Atlantic Monthly and then of the North 
American Review, and three placid years in the Embassy at 
Madrid, came at last to London as the United States Minister, 
he felt, and said, that he was returning to the “ old home.” 
A generation has passed since his five years’ term of office here, 
which coincided with Mr. Gladstone’s second Ministry and the 
Irish imbroglio that affected America in no small degree. But 
many people will remember with pleasure the happy impression 
produced on the British public by an American Minister who 
wasemphatically a scholar as well asa gentleman, who was proud 
of his English ancestry and his English literary connexions, and 
whose avowed purpose was to bring the two peoples nearer 
together and to efface the passing estrangement caused by 
episodes of the Civil War. Lowell was well known to us as an 
author before he came as Minister. His Biglow Papers and 
My Study Windows were familiar to English readers, and Cam- 
bridge had given him an honorary degree in 1874. But long 
before he left the Embassy he had become a popular figure 
in English public life, setting an example which his successors 
have followed to the great advantage of both countries. He was 
an ideal liaison officer for the forces of good in Great Britain and 
America. 

No American was ever more sympathetic towards us than 
Lowell, but none was more devoted to America. In the true 
spirit of his New England ancestors, he was content to share 
our common civilization, but he was prompt always to assert 
his country’s independence. His great work, The Biglow Papers, 
which will be read and quoted when his pleasant verse and 
graceful essays are forgotten, was essentially American, racy of 
the soil in its pungent directness no less than in its Yankeo 
dialect. Political satire in verse has not been practised in 
England with much success since the Augustan Age, and tho 
examples which are still current, such as Canning’s “ Friend of 
Humanity and the Needy Knife-grinder,’ are few indeed. 
Yet here was an American writing political satires on the Mexican 
War,- the anti-slavery agitation, and the Civil War, which, 
despite their many obscure political allusions and their difficult 
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dialect, are still read with pleasure after sixty years on this side | 


of the Atlantic and are quoted almost as freely as any of our 
Middle Victorians. The bare fact of his survival shows Lowe! 
to have been a satirist of very exceptional talent. If we probe | 
into the reason why The Biglow Papers have this lasting attract- 
iveness, we shall find it in the skill with which Lowell touched | 
on the general foibles of politicians and journalists in the course | 
of his versified comment on particular events, as well in the flow 
of witty phrases which stick in the memory, like the refrain of : 





‘Parson Wilbur sez he never heerd in his life 
Thet th’ Apostles rigged out in their swaller tail coats, 

An’ marched round in front of a drum an’ a fife, 

To git some on ‘em office, an’ some on ’em votes ; 
But John P. 
Robinson he 

Sez they didn’t know everythin’ down in Judee.” 

The complaint of a good party man against a legislator who had 
set principle above party in a forgotten crisis of 1847 ceases 
to be local or temporary when he goes on to say: 

‘“We were ready to vote fer whoever wuz eligible, 

Ef on all pints at issoo he'd stay unintelligible. 

Wal, sposin’ we hed to gulp down our perfessions, 

We were ready to come out next mornin’ with fresh ones ; 

Besides, ef we did, *twas our business clone, 

Fer couldn’t we du wut we wou'd with our own ? 

An’ ef a man can, wen pervisiops hev riz so, 

Eat up his own words, it’s a marcy it is so.” 
Nor is ‘The Pious Editor’s Creed,” one of the gems of the 
collection, by any means so obsolete as one could wish, though 
the creed is not by any means confined to journalists :— 
“TI du believe in Freedom's cause, 
Ez fur away ez Payris is ; 
I love to see her stick her claws 
In them infarnal Phayrisees ; 
It's wal enough agin a king 
To dror resolves an’ triggers, 
But libbaty’s a kind o’ thing 
Thet don't egree with niggers.” 
We still have many «# candidate who could say, if he were 
candid ;— 
** Ez to my princerples, I glory 
In hevin’ nothin’ o° the sort; 
I aint a Wig, I aint a Tory, 
I'm jest a candidate, in short.” 
When the Honourable Preserved Doe in secret caucus said :— 

** A pinooine statesman should be on his guard, 

Ef he must hev beliefs, nut to bieve ‘em tu hard “— 
he was enunciating a first principle of the baser sort of politi- 
cians in all times. Lowell was a humorist and a profound 
philosopher too. 

In this country we naturally take a special interest in the 
later Biglow Papers relating to the Civil War, because the attitude 
of Great Britain concerned the satirist, in common with the rest 
of his fellow-Northerners. It is always pleasant to remember 
that, in the midst of the uproar caused by the ‘ Trent’ affair 
and the British protest at the seizure of the Confederate envoys 
ina British mail-steamer, Lowell kept his head and expressed 
his disapproval of our official action in verses which, though 
satirical, could not wound. His imaginary dialogue between 
the excited Concord Bridge and the more temperate Monument 

“the Stone Spike thet’s druv thru Bunker's Hill’’—put 
both sides of the case at a critical moment, and must have 
helped to dissolve the Northern anger in laughter. The Monu- 
ment was for a friendly settlement of the dispute with Great 
Britain on the ground that ‘ She an’ Columby’s gut to be fas’ 
It was not till he had thus smoothed the way in his 
introduction and his dialogue that Lowell let himself go in 
the vivacious “ Jonathan to John,” of which we may give two 


friends.”’ 


verses :— 
“It don't seem hardly right, John, 
When both my hands was full, 
To stump me to a fight, John,— 
Your cousin, tu, John Bull! 
Ole Uncle 8. sez he, ‘I guess 
We know it now,’ sez he, 
*The lion’s paw is all the law, 
Accordin’ to J. B., 
Thet's fit for you an’ me!’ 
We own the ocean, tu, John: 
You mus’n’ take it hard, 
Ef we can't think with you, John, 
It’s jest your own back-yard. 
Ole Uncle 8S. sez he, ‘I 
If thet’s his claim,’ sez he, 
*The fencin’-stuff'll cost enough 
To bust up friend J. B., 


Ez wal ez you an’ me!’” 


guess, 





The last verse, we may note, has a very modern application 
in Mr. Daniels’s new Navy Bill. It is instructive to notice how 
Lowell had hardened under the stress of civil war in his attach- 
ment to the Union. In 1846 he had suggected that it would 
be better for the South to go its own way rather than prolong 
the controversy about slavery :-— 
“Ef I'd my wey I hed ruther 
We should go to work an’ part, 
They take one way, we take t'other, 
Guess it wouldn't break my heart.” 
But when the war came he was dead against the 
“Critters yit thet talk an’ act 
Fer wut they call Conciliation ; 
They'd hand a bufilo drove a tract 
When they wuz madder than all Bashan. 
Conciliation ? It jest means be kicked.” 
In the gloomy days of December, 1862, when the war had gone 
badly for the North, he despaired for a moment of Lincoin in 
what is perhaps the only cruel verse in the Papers : 
‘*More man? More Man! It’s thera we fail ; 
Weak plans grow weaker yit by lengthenin’: 
Wut use in addin’ to the tail, 
When it’s the head’s in need o° 
We wanted one thet felt all Chief 
From roots 0’ hair to sole o’ stockin’, 
Square-sot with thousan’-ton belief 
In him an’ us, ef earth went rockin’. 


strengthenin’ ; 


” 


But he comforted himself later in the same poem with the hope 
that ‘‘ Abe’s gut his will et last bloom-furnaced In trial flames 
till it’ll stand The strain o’ bein’ in deadly earnest,” and urged his 
countrymen to believe “in Freedom ez Jeff doos in Slavery.* 
Many of us in the worst days of this war have been stimulated as 
well as amused by Lowell's courageous optimism when his 
country was passing through its greatest trial. A satirist 
appeals to a later generation with such force and wit as he shows 


who 


deserves to be remembered to-day on both sides of the Atlantic. 
AN AMERICAN EDUCATIONIST. 

FYNHAT we Englishmen have a greet deal to learn upon the 

subject of education we are ali ready to admit. We are 
not, however, very ready as a rule to learn it from foreigners. 
Our system, we feel, is our own. It has its faults, but it has 
We want to better it, but not so 
We owe what we are 





proved itself a great system. 
keenly perhaps as we fear to destroy it. 
to our education, and we are but too naturally inclined to love 
It would, however, be very foolish not to 
Especially is this true 


even its defects. 
study the conclusions of foreign experts. 
of American experts who share our blood and language. 

The January number of the Educational Review republishes 
an address delivered by Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler before 
the Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the 
Middle States and Maryland upon * Education after the War.” 
We hope it may be widely read in this country, as it is interesting, 
original, and contains much criticism and advice which apply 
almost as directly to this country as to America. For somo 
before the war education had, in Dr. Butler's 
* We have been living in an era 


dozen 
judgment, mede no advance. 
of reaction that has masqueraded as progress,’ he complains. 
“The moral and spiritual values have been ground between the 
upper and nether millstones of a psychology without a soul and 
The world 
has, however, been pulled up in time; before, that is, America 
and Western Europe lost idealism. “ At a critical moment 
for the history of education . . . the German people found 
occasion to reveal themselves to an astonished world as the 
apostles and representatives of just this type of philosophy of 
They worshipped efficiency and believed 
but they hoped in 


years 


an economies with no vision beyond material gain.” 


education and of life.” 
that through it they should be victorious 
They are beaten, and the nations who did not put efficiency 
* The war has taught 


vain. 
hefore freedom have conquered them. 
the lesson that the proper place of efficiency is as the servant of 
a moral ideal, and that efficiency apart from a moral ideal is an 
evil and a wicked instrument which in the end can only accom- 
plish disaster.” We have come through a tremendous ordeal, 
and in the light of our present experience we must ask ourselves : 
* What knowledge is of most worth?” Before answering this 
question Dr. Butler takes stand the old-fashioned 
educationists who believed that education should put something 
into a child, not merely give him an opportunity to develop 

Education ought not, he 
‘the art of conducting tho 


his with 


without filling or biassing his mind. 
wittily declares, to be regarded as 

human mind from an infantile void to an adolescent vacuum, 
due emphasis being laid upon self-interest w hile the process is 
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going on.” To find out what education really is we must 
consider what we mean by civilization, he tells us. We must 
look, he goes on, at civilization in its three “ fundamental 
aspects.” These are, he believes, ‘“ Ethics, the doctrine of 
conduct and service ; Economics, the doctrine of gainful occupa- 
tion; and Politics, the doctrine of reconciliation between the 
two and of living together in harmony and helpfulness.” The 
first must include the study of “ personal and social ideals, as 
well as the discipline and the precepts that will promote their 
accomplishment.” The close relation between this doctrine and 
that of the necessity for gainful occupation ought, our author 
thinks, to be constantly emphasized so that gain or accumulation 
for its own sake should be neither inculcated nor excused. The 
study of politics he would make largely historical. In order to 
get any grasp of the subject a student must know something 
of how men have succeeded and how they have failed in their 
efforts to live together in a manner to promote their common 
good. Nothing of all this is contrary to the spirit of our English 
Public School, though our Public School education undoubtedly 
proceeds on narrower lines than those laid down by Dr. Butler. 

To turn from generalities to particulars, our author is not among 
those who deprecate the study of the classics; he deprecates 
only the present method of study. “The classics remain,” 
he declares, ‘the unexhausted and inexhaustible fountains of 
excellence in all that pertains to letters, to art, and to the 
intellectual life”; but they are presented to boys as mere 
exercises in grammar. There is no use whatever, he argues, 
in trying to make the average boy a grammarian or a philologist. 
He should be given a grasp of Latin and Greek literature, and 
his mind should be turned upon the human interest of his study, 
with its bearings upon conduct and human emotion. <A good 
many schoolmasters in England will, we know, be found to 
disagree with him here. The minute study of which he com- 
plains has proved, they will say, the best possible mental gym- 
nastic. What is necessary is to strengthen rather than to fill 
the youthful mind. To this the present writer would reply 
that the value of dull gymnastics in strengthening the body is 
not comparable with the value of enjoyable games. To change 
the analogy, no food which is unpalatable is as well assimilated 
as that which is eaten with pleasure. Somewhat to our surprise, 
Dr. Butler holds up French education to admiration, and that 
in no measured terms. We must quote him at some length 
if we are to show his exact attitude towards French culture :— 


ey 


It is worth remembering that the educational ideals of 
modern France are drawn from the classical tradition and are 
shaped under classical influence, and that the French are 
probably the best educated people in the world. Only recently 
the French Minister of Publie Instruction and of Fine Arts 
told in a public address an anecdote of a student in the University 
of Montpellier, who overheard one evening in the trenches 
the conversation of his men: ‘I,’ said one, ‘am fighting for 
my fields of grain’; ‘I,’ said another, ‘am fighting for my 
wife and children’; and ‘I,’ said the third, ‘am fighting for 
my mountains.” Then the young officer said gravely, ‘1 am 
fighting for La Fontaine and Moliére; La Fontaine the im- 
mortal heir of Aesop and of Phaedrus; Moliére the immortal 
heir of Plautus and of Terence, and still farther of Aristophanes 
and of Menander.’ This young lieutenant knew well both how 
to live and how to die, for the beauty of the world and of man’s 
achievement in it had seized hold of his soul.” 

Time saved from the intricacies of syntax may be given to 
modern languages, which may, as our author in common with 
a thousand new educationists believes, be mastered in half the 
time usually devoted to them. American soldiers, he declares, 
have been able after six months’ residence in France, helped by 
three or four hours’ efficient instruction in the week, to speak 
French easily. For the average boy or girl “the purpose in 
studying a foreign language is to gain sufficient practical mastery 
of it for use in daily intercourse, and so to obtain some compre- 
hension of the life, the institutions, and the modes of thought of 
the people whose language it is.” It is amazing that proposi- 
tions so self-evident as these should as yet have been so little 
put into practice. It is hardly possible to account for the 
hitherto inadequate manner in which modern languages have 
been taught in English Public Schools, and very interesting to 
hear that this regrettable tradition continues in America, where 
apparently the fact that any intelligent child or young man can 
get a working knowledge of any living tongue in some time 
short of three years is a matter of recent discovery. 

We are not quite certain how far Dr. Butler’s hints about 
the teaching of English would apply in this country. English 
literature, and even English composition, should be taught 
almost entirely by reading, he asserts. In America boys are 
made to agonize daily over “ themes,” which are set them 


, 





solely in order to develop their literary “ style.” They have 
nothing to say, and the manner, not the matter, of their composi- 
tion is regarded as the important point. Here we imagine 
English teaching to be ahead of American. We do not think 
that this absurd system of theme-writing is here carried to such 
excess. 

Considering the great stress Dr. Butler lays upon ethics 
we are surprised that he does not deal directly with the subject 
of religious teaching. He is indignant with the foolish persons 
who assert that the language of the Bible is antiquated, and that 
it is in need of fresh translation into the present vernacular ; 
but his indignation seems to be literary in its origin. As such 
it is of course fully justified. If the primary value of the Bible 
is literary, then it is sacrilege indeed to retranslate it. If, 
however, its value as literature be but secondary, if its study is 
still the most direct means of teaching the ethics and politics 
which Dr. Butler calls the essentials of civilization, then we can 
imagine good arguments for bringing it within easy reach of the 
illiterate and stypid. But we are digressing. Perhaps our 
author does well to avoid the vexed religious question. He 
wants to make a wide appeal, and to avoid the shafts of the 
fanatics. Against the reforms which he advocates there is surely 
nothing to be said except that we have done very well hitherto, 
and that we have no occasion at the present moment, either 
here or in America, to be ashamed of our record. Such is always 
the argument of the anti-reformer—but perhaps in this case it 
is a little more cogent than usual. 








CORRESPON DENCE, 
———>____ 
BRIGHTER CRICKET. 

{To THe Epiror or THE *‘ Spectaror.’’) 
Sir,—Every ordinary person knows—and what the Intellectuals 
think about it doesn’t matter as few of them are sportsmen 
that the war has been won by the Sporting Spirit of the Britisa 
Nations. Nothing, therefore, could be more important than 
that our national games should accurately reflect the true 
genius of our race. The brightening of cricket is, as the 
politicians would say, “a measure of first-class importance,” 
and it is necessary, as the politicians would also say, “to 
establish a basis of discussion.”” Many proposals have been 
put forward, but they only scratch the surface of the problem. 

What do we mean by brightening cricket? We mean that 
the game should be played in such a manner as to satisfy 
the spectators, the Democracy. They are the taxpayers in the 
case, and the right to call the tune is theirs. ‘The lions in the 
path are the autocratic powers of the captain and of the 
umpire. When these are abolished the rules don’t 
and the will of the spectators can be enforced. 
instance, a bowler has “found a spot,” and the casualties 
among popular batsmen are deplorably numerous, the 
spectators would naturally put on a less deadly bowler and the 
game would be brightened. Suppose, again, that two batsmen 
on a “ plumb” wicket have established complete mastery over 
the bowlers, the batsmen might be ordered to play tip and rup 
so as to restore an equilibrium disturbed by conditions in 
no way due to the skill of the batsmen. Jessop might be run 
out before he had received a ball through the mistaken 
judgment of a batsman who had no charm for the spectators. 
In this case the umpire would be overruled and Jessop 
reinstated at the dull batsman’s expense. In short, the pow 
of brightening any particular match would be in the hands of 
the people most interested—i.e., the spectators. It may be 
regarded as certain that drawn matches—except through wet 
weather—would be unknown. The spectators would insist on a 
finish. A healthy rivalry would be created between the 
spectators at, say, Lord’s, the Oval, and Old Trafford as tu 
which ground should gain the distinction of producing the 
brightest cricket. And the place of honour at the end of the 
season would be secured by the team which had by common 
consent given the greatest pleasure to the greatest number of 
people. 

Old Stagers may recoil slightly at first from the proposed 
reforms, but on reflection they will come to realize that fixed 
rules and bright cricket are destructive of one another; so, 
relying on the sporting spirit of the Democracy, the Old Stagers 
will reconcile themselves to change with changing times. Not 
only would the spectators come into their own and enjoy more 
vivacious cricket, but a wider public would share their pleasure 
in reading the accounts of the matches. The following summary 
of a game under the new dispensation should not be incapab:o 
of realization :— 


matter 
Suppose, for 


YorksHire v. Mipp.esex. 
The second day of this match found the game in a very 
bright condition, and a large crewd gathered at Lord’s to assist 
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in the dénouement, which it was generally agreed should take | work, as well as on other days when from any other cause they 


place before lunch.. It will be remembered that a day's 
hilarious cricket in which three innings had heen completed 
1 during which the spectators had frequently burst into 
the most popular being “ It’s a long, long way 


ant 
popular songs 


to the Pavilion ’’—had left Middlesex with 195 runs to get in 
order to beat their Northern opponents. Heavy rain had 


fallen during the night and a fierce sun had been beating on 
the wicket from an early hour. 

The spectators having made an inspection of the pitch, were 
addressed by Captain Warner and the Yorkshire captain, 
both of whom made admirable speeches sparkling with bright 
sportsmanship. The Hon. Robert Lyttelton replied on behalf 
of the spectators, who were in fine form. 

It was decided that the game should be finished by two 
o'clock, the only dissentient being Colonel the Hon. F. S§. 
Jackson, M.P., who pointed out that it would be more con- 
venient for Members of the House of Commons who had 
questions on the paper if the game were concluded by 1.30. 
His view was opposed by Mr. Horatio Bottomley, who spoke on 
behalf of a London constituency as well as in his capacity of 
spectator, and Colonel Jackson’s objection was negatived 
without a division. 

It was also decided that the value of a hit over the boundary 
should be ten runs. 

In order to encourage Mr. Bailstump, the Cambridge wicket- 
keeper, who was making his first appearaz.ce in ¢ ity cricket, 
it was decided that byes should not count. 


In view of the difficult nature of the wicket the stumps were 


driven one inch deeper than normal into the ground. It was 
decided that there should be no umpires, all appeals being 
decided by the spectators. 

The Executive Committee of the Yorkshire XI. entrusted 
the attack to Wilfrid Rhodes (Nursery End) and Jack Tyke 
(Pavilion End). Tyke is a colt who has been taking a great 
number of wickets in Club cricket, but there a slight 
suspicion that in his delivery he flexes his wrist unduly, and 
the spectators decided to watch his delivery very closely and, 
if necessary, to submit it to the test of the cinematograph, a 
cinematographer being on the spot for the purpose. This is 
one of many instances of the great improvement effected by 
the new régime. In the old days the question would have been 
left to the unaided eye of the umpire to decide. 

The greatest enthusiasm prevails, and the spectators are 
confident that the match will reflect redounding credit on 
Lord’s, the cradle of the national game. 

Thus the position stands at the time of writing. 

A full account of the game will appear in later editions of 
Evening Stunts, with the opinions and photographs of 
well-known spectators. 

I am, Sir, &c., 

PS. 
‘camouflage ”’ 
P. C. 

[Captain Creed’s effort 
should not be forgotten. His own cricket, at all events, was 
bright enough the old rules, followers of Public 
School cricket—particularly those who saw him make 200 for 
Marlborough against Rugby at Lord’s—will remember.—Eb. 
Spectator. } 
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Percy Creep. 
All sportsmen agree that the alien and degrading word 


must not be used in connexion with cricket.- 


in irony represents a truth that 


under 


as 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
——>—__ 

[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space. | _— 

THE COAL QUESTION. 
(To THe Epiror or THE “‘ Spectator.’’] 


Simr,—Your does well to bring 
before your readers the extreme seriousness of the miners’ 
latest demands, and the disastrous effect of a continued rise in 
the cost of coal on the whole of British trade. The Miners’ 
Federation and their astute but unpatriotic President, Mr. 
Robert Smillie, do not now pretend to base their claim for a 
30 per cent. rise of pay and a thirty-hours working week on 
either the increased cost of living or on the need of employing 
returning soldiers. 


correspondent “ Employer ” 


leisure and less exertion, on the “ fullness of bread and abund- 








No, they base it on the wish for more | 


ance of idleness” that has been the ruin of more than one | 
ancient Community. 
I am also an employer, and a director of a small 


coal-mining company in Scotland, and can speak from first- 
hand knowledge of facts that the general public should be 
acquainted with, and of the effect that the miners’ latest 
demands will have on the employment and trade of the country. 
The business with which I have to do is a very old one of over 
a century standing. Up till 1917 it was possible to work at a 
moderate profit of at least 10 to 15 per cent., and most of the 
coal raised was exported. When the Coal Controller, Sir Guy 
Calthrop, appeared on the scene in 1917, one of the first things 
he did was to grant a rise of 1s. 6d. per day to the miners and 
a second 1s. 6d. later on, and to order this war bonus fo be paid 
for the fortnightly idle Saturday when most of them refused to 


| causes of objection to any system of payment by results. 


might be prevented from working underground. This subsidy 
for idleness meant that the output diminished, and the whole 
of the company’s profit disappeared and was paid over to the 
miners by the Controller’s orders, and for the first time in the 
last quarter of a century the year ended with a dead loss, not- 
withstanding the higher selling-p1 »f coal that the Controller 
The price of coal in the home market was restricted 
so that any profit earned was on the small amount exported at 
higher prices. 


e 


allowed. 


But even here the Controller interfered, and 
ordered each consignment that had with great difficulty been 
arranged with foreign customers to be generally more than half 
of from collieries which had taken 
trouble to find a foreign market for themselves. 

While the general is rationed, the 
miners receive practically an unlimited supply of house coal 
at a price of 14s. to 17s. 6d. per ton—several shillings less than 
the bare cost of production—which 
and as no rise in their very moderate rents has taken place, 
their cost of living has not increased to anything like the same 
extent as it has to other less favoured classes. Coal-mining is 
described occupation, but there 
branches of industry so hedged about with all manner of pre- 
cautions for safety. In the collieries referred to, where five 
hundred people during the last 
thirty years has not exceeded about one fatal accident in every 
five years, and compared with, say, a sailor’s, a miner’s occupa- 
tion is nowadays a relatively safe and easy one, besides being 
very highly paid in proportion to the work done. 

The miners have stated they never will consider themselves 
adequately remunerated, and thus even if their present 
demands are conceded they will be as far from contentment 
ever. They cry for nationalization of the mines, but the mines 
if nationalized will not belong to them, but to the far larger 
community that needs coal, and wishes it to be produced 
economically and worked at a profit to the State. It 
that no mine can be worked better by a costly Government 
Department than by economical individual management, and 
both the miners and the public will suffer by nationalization 
in the end. Many unremunerative mines will be closed and 
less enterprise will be shown in opening up new business ani 
creating more employment. 

There is reason to believe that the present demand is a deep 
laid and dishonest scheme to ruin private enterprise first, =o 
that the Government can step in and acquire the collieries at 
break-up and the mines cheaply l 
easily on the plea that private enterprise has been a failure, 
and the State the 
public interest. 

But what of our export trade 
conceded, it will be destroyed, as both Americans and Germans 
are eagerly waiting to rush into our foreign market with the 
coal they can raise and sell more cheaply than it will ever be 


made up coal other no 


community severely 


is a direct saving to them; 


a dangerous are few 


as 


are employed, the average 


as 


ils certain 


price, nationalize al 


so 


has a good excuse to come to the rescue in 


If the present demands are 


possible for us to do. The following quotation from a letter 


from an old Danish custome received shows the attitude 
of some of our competitors at this juncture :— 

“1 trust 1 am allowed to sell to 
as before, and as soon as this coal control is dissolved, I 
certain, that we by and by will get most of our old customers 
back again. I don’t think they will use as large cargoes as 
before, as people over here now have been used to the cheap 
German coal and coke and Danish turf and browncoal [wood- 
coal] during the war, and though it does not give the same 
heat as English coals, the price is very much cheaper. Lithe: 
the price on German fuel must rise or English fuel go dow 
otherwise it will not be easy to compete.” 
—I am, Sir. &c., 


just 


[your] coal the same por.s 


am 
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Director 





UNREST. 


‘ Spectator.’’] 


INDUSTRIAL 

(To tHe EptTor 

Sir,—I find myself in full agreement with what 
the need of educating Labour to the truth that increase of 
output is the only remedy for our present difficulties. At the 
same time I would suggest that more scientific methods on the 


OF THE 


you say as to 


part of employers would go a long way towards removing the 
A 
thorough and accurate system of costing is necessary to make 
anything of the nature of 

rates to be fairly fixed and by minimizing the danger of their 
being unreasonably cut down. 

I am Chairman of a large industrial company which some 
while ago introduced a system of payment by schedule, which 
in all but name is piece-work. The articl 
involving many processes, each of which separately is accu- 
rately costed. The introduced into 
department first, and it was soon found that while the wages 
‘the operatives increased by some 30 to 40 per cent., the cust 


piece-work possible, by enabling 


e produced is one 


new system Was one 


oO 


of the process to ourselves was diminished in consequence of 
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the increased output. Applications from other departments to 
be put upon the same system soon followed, and were duly 
granted with similar results. The wages per head are con- 
siderably higher, but the cost to the company of the finished 
article is less than it was previously. 

The same ececmpany before the present pressure 
reduced the hours of work to under forty-seven per week, 
abolishing the before-breakfast period. The result has been 
that production has not been diminished, while oncost expenses 
have been considerably reduced and every one appears to 
welcome the change.—I am, Sir, &c., CHAIRMAN. 


arose 





THE LLOYD GEORGE-ASQUITH CORRESPONDENCE. 
{To tHe Eprror or THe “ Spectaror.’’] 
Sir,—I expected to find in your issue of the 15th inst. a complete 


retractation ef, and apology for, the article in your previous 
issue on “ The Lloyd George-Asquith Correspondence.” There 
is neither apology nor retractation, but instead thereof a 
laborious explanation of how “ the character of the article in 
the Atlantic Monthly was necessarily misunderstood by as 
and others who relied upon the summary in the Weekly 
Dispatch,” and were impressed hy the claim of the Erening 
News that the “summary” in question was ‘a complete 
vindication ef Mr. Lleyd George’s action at that time which 
led to his succession to the Premiership.” After your attack 
on Mr. Lloyd George on the 8th inst., the Daily News published 
other extracts from the article in the Atlantic Month’, which 
extracts it, in turn, boldly displayed under the headline 
“Mr. Asquith Vindicated.” 

It looks at first sight a singular circumstance that some 
extracts from one and the same article can be announced as a 
“vindication "’ ef Mr. Lloyd George and others as a “ vindica- 
tion” of Mr. Asquith. You call it ‘‘ one of the most complete 
ilustrations ” you “‘ can call to mind of how the cable may be 
nsed to mislead.” If you had added: “ persons who are anxious 
to be misled, since any opportunity of attacking Mr. Lloyd 
George is welcomed with heartielt gratitude,” you would have 
been nearer the truth. 

The extracts from the Atlantic Monthly given in the Weekly 


Dispatch gave you the opportunity of arguing that the 
American writer had been supplied by an “ underling’’ with 
confidential material to write in support of his “ chief.” With 


an air of judicial detachment quite foreign from your real 
which was to fling mud at Mr. Lloyd George, any 
long as some of it would stick—you supposed 
detective’ to set to work on the Weekly Dispatch article in 
crder to deduce, by the inimitable methods of Mr. Sherlock 
liclmes, which ‘chief it was whose “ underling”’ had dis- 
graced all the traditions of British statesmanship by handing 
confidential decuments to a foreign writer. Your “ detective,” 
es your readers quite well understood, had an easy task in 
front of him, since there was ne doubt as to which “ chief” 
he was destined and desired to discover. On evidence which a 
British jury would have laughed at, he came “to the con- 
clusion that the correspordence was circulated in the interest 
of Mr. Lloyd George ’’—the verdict he had to secure on pain 
of instant dismissal from the force. 

Last Saturday you had to face the music, and this is how 
you did it: 


purpose 
mud, so 


” 


*“We came to this conclusion because the correspondence 
1 ask your readers to note this word “ correspondence” par- 
ticularly—“‘ in the form in which we read it was rather 
creditable to Mr. Lloyd George, or at all events might easily 
have been considered so by his agents and special supporters. 
The Daily News on Monday—a week after the partial publica- 
tion of the correspondence "—the italics are mine—‘* completes 
the story. From what the Daily News publishes it is now 
perfectly evident that the revelations in the Atlantic Month!y 
were not made at all in the interests of Mr. Lloyd George. On 
the contrary, they were very derogatory to Mr. Lloyd George.” 

In other words, “ partial” publication of the ‘‘ correspond- 
ence” in the Weekly Dispatch having “ vindicated ” Mr. 
Lloyd George and led the Spectator’s “ detective” to find that 
an “‘underling”’ of Mr. Lloyd George was behind the article, 
the Daily News by giving complete details shows that the 
article was “ very derogatory to Mr. Lloyd George ”—at which 
point the interest of the Spectator in the ‘‘ underlings” ani 
“chiefs” responsible for the Atlantic Monthly’s article 
suddenly and unaccountably ceases. Is its “ detective” no 
longer available? 

The use of the werds “ partial” and “ correspondence ” 
The Daily News Cocs not extract from the 


When 


Is 
v holly misleading. 
itlantic Monthly a single additional letter or document. 
the Erening News claimed that the article “ 
Lloyd George, it 


matters--the documents. When the Daily News claimed that 


vindicated ” Mr. | 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








relied exclusively on the cnly thing that | 


the article “ vindicated ” Mr. Asquith, it relied exclusively on | 


the only thing that does not matter—the narrative of in 


anonymous writer who & quite obvicusly bitter!y hostile ts 


Mr. Lloyd George. Your readers will judge for themselye, 
which ‘‘ vindication ”’ is the more cogent and reliable. 

The inclusion by the writer in the Atlantic Monthly of the 
Memorandum on Rumania, which, you still repeat, was your 
chief reason for tracing the treachery to an “ underling ” of 
Mr. Lloyd George, does not in any case require any such 
explanation, since the subject of Rumania is prominently dealt 
with in Mr. Lloyd George’s letter to Mr. Asquith on December 
4th, 1916, and as the writer had the Memorandum by him he 
was lair enough to include it. Moreover, like many of Mr. 
Lloyd George’s cpponents here, he may be an out-and-out 
“Westerner,” and so be unable to see it as what it really js— 
a fine, yet only typical, instance of the Prime Minister’s insight, 

Having been shown to be completely wrong in your conclusion 
of the 8th inst. that an “unscrupulous underling ” of My, 
Lloyd George was responsible for disclosing the correspondence 
to the Atlantic Monthly, you console yourself on the 15th by 
asserting that it had previously been disclosed to the 
Manchester Guardian, and that you “‘ must attribute the dis. 
honourable act to some underling who believed himself to be 
serving Mr. Lloyd George’s cause. Your readers will of 
course realize that you have no other and no better evidence 
in support of this opinion, and I cannot refrain from expressing 
my surprise that the Spectator, instead of apologizing for cne 
charge which it has to admit was unfounded, should attempt to 
justify itself by making another. 
final remark. It is the letters only that count, net 
suspicions as to “‘ underlings” and the acrid comments of il!- 
informed or uninformed journalists; and you rightly poin: 
cut that Mr. Lloyd George wanted the letters published at the 
time, and urged Mr. Asquith to consent to publication. You 
add :— 

“The fact that such publication would have been a confession 
of the weakness of the machinery for directing the war, an‘ 
would have caused consternation here, was no doubt one of 
Mr. Asquith’s reasons for resigning.” 

I think that we can leave to historians the task of searching 
for “ vindications,”’ but if your readers remain curious on th‘s 
matter I commend this sentence to their careful consideration. 


“se 


One 


Since writing the above, the whole question of responsibility 
for the article in the Atlantic Monthly has been settled by 4 
letter of its editor, Mr. Ellery Sedgwick, to the New York 
Times of February 15th. He states that the letters were 
handed to him 
“while recently in London by a friend 
supperter of Mr. Asquith, with the suggestion that it 
desirable they should be published in the United States,” 
that “while Mr. Asquith did not, for obvious reasons, wish to 
be privy to the disclosures, he was entirely willing that they 
should be made.” 

This perfectly frank statement, as your readers 
net only disposes of all the arguments of your “ detective,” 
but shows that your equally confident declarations as to tue 
source from which the Manchester Guardian derived the 
authority which enabled it to say that the letters as published 
were ‘“ correct,” must be regarded as completely unestablishe 
and dubious.—I am, Sir, &e., FREDERICK Guest. 

12 Downing Street. 

[Captain Guest is, in Jeremy Taylor’s phrase, 
angry.”’ Perhaps for that reason he has taken the wrong track. 
Our remarks were not an attack on Mr. Lloyd George except in 
respect of one matter. We said that he showed himself to be 
without the instinct of statesmanship when he urged Mr. 
Asquith to publish alarming secret documents at a critical 
moment in the war. We retain that opinion. For the rest, wa 
attacked not Mr. Lloyd George but the ‘‘ underling ” who 
evidently thought he was acting in the interests of Mr. Lloyd 
We have nothing to apologize for because it still 


and 


was 


censpicuons 


and 


will s¢ 


* zealously 


George. 


seems to us perfectly clear that the betrayal of Cabinet 
secrets was originally made in this country by some 
supporter of Mr. Lloyd George. The use made of the 
correspondence by the Atlantic Monthly with harsh com- 
ments highly derogatory to Mr. Lloyd George was a 
mere inversion of the original process. We_ expressly 


pointed out that both Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Asquith had 
denied all responsibility for the betrayal, and we said that 
we believed their denials. Captain Guest is quite wrong in 
his facts when he says that we 
5th by asserting that the correspondence “ had previously 
been disclosed to the Manchester Guardian.” There was no 
need for consoling ourselves by this assertion on the 15th as 


“ 


consoled ” ourselves on the 


we had already made the assertion on the 8th (p. 157). If it 
be true that the betrayal was made by a “ conspicuous friend ” 
of Mr. Asquith, we can only say: ‘‘ The more shame to t)e 


conspicucus friend.” Further, we would say that if Mr. Asquith 
was “entirely willing "—which that the disclosure 
should he made, he showed a lamentable disregard for the public 
Captain Guest speaks of the perfectly frank state- 
ment the editor the Atlantic Monthly, but really no 
statement could be satisfactory that did not give us the name 


we doubt 


interest. 
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Ss aeiauigi 
of the culprit. As Captain Guest asks if our detective is still 
available, we-desire to say that he is. The need for him seems 
to be greater than ever. He would he quite willing to 
collaborate with Captain Guest, or with any detective appointed 
by Captain Guest, on condition that the joint effort should be 
directed, not to heighten party faction between the followers 
of Mr. Lloyd George and those of Mr. Asquith, but to discover 
who betrayed Cabinet secrets. Seriously, we think it deplorable 
that the Coalition Liberal Party Whip should not see that the 
really grave matter is the outrageous violation of Cabinet 
custom. If such indecencies became the rule, government would 
become impossible.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE WAR GRAVES. 
{To tHe Epitox or tHe “ Spectator.’’) 
Sia,—Too narrow and fast rules may not be made as regards 
the memorials to our dear fallen soldiers in France and 
Flanders. The gates of the grave which no man openeth and 
no man closeth belong to God, and where our heroes lie surely 
it is enough to limit the size of headstone; but why banish the 
cross, the emblem which has taught men how to live and how 
to die 2 Such a proposition as only to allow headstones of a 
uniform type is surely a grave error. Why prevent the suffer- 
ing relatives from adding the few words that they deem best 
as a tribute to the loved ones, to those who have given their 
lives to save their fellow-men ? Save us from red-tape over the 
graves. Let the father, the wife, the sister or brother set up 
(within a limit of size) the cross or headstone that Seems good 
to them, and so spare them more unnecessary sorrow or dis- 
tress, and help them to remember that “ the sufferings of this 
present time are not worthy to be compared with the glory that 
shall be.”"—I am, Sir, &e., Susan Somerser. 
[To tHe Epiror or tHE “ Spectator.’') 

Sir,—As yet another mother, one of whose sons lies in France, 
I crave space to make two suggestions—quite short and easily 
carried out. One, that if the present plan of uniform stones 
with oval top be adopted, one side of the stone should bear the 
oficial, uniform inscription, and that the next-of-kin should 
he allowed to do as they please on the other side, subject only 
to a censorship to prevent the very small danger of any blas- 
phemous or obscene words being chosen. The other, that 
graves in existing French churchyards—many of them already 


| 





marked with a memorial stone and well tended—should be left as | 


they are. My own son’s grave is in such a place, and I sympa- 
thize deeply with what Mrs. Rosalie Armstrong says in your 
last issue.—I am, Sir, &c., 2. se 


[To tHe Eprror or THE “* SpectaTor.’’] 
Sir,—I read your restrained and most sympathetic article about 
the graves of our war heroes abroad in your issue of February 
Ist, amd also the two excellent letters you printed, with a 
feeling of deep thankfulness that you had taken the matter up. 
We are two of the many bereaved parents whose all has been 
given by the death in action of an only child; and no memorial 
that we could ever put up could mean to us just what that 
single grave in France does, where we feel we should have the 
right to put something of our own choosing. And I an sure 


many feel as we do, it is a sacred right, which ought not to | 


he denied to us. By all means let the chosen headstone of the 
Graves Commission, with its inscription, be put on those graves 
where no personal one is desired. But to take this privilege 
from those who do desire it seems to me to impcse an un- 
necessary and cruel hardship upon them. Living, we know 
our boys belonged to their country, and neither they nor we 
yuestioned it. gut dead, surely they belong again first of 
all to those who loved them, and whese right and privilege it 
ought to be to honour their graves, as they feel they best can, 
if they wish to do so. I thank you very much for the comfort 
your article has given to us personally, and I ‘hope it, and the 
letters in response to it, may lead to a fresh consideration 
being given to the whole question.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Woodside, Paisley, Scotland. Bertua Coats. 





(To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—I hesitate to add to the hundreds of letters you must be 
receiving, but it is a real relief te one’s painful anxiety about 
our war graves to add another mother’s protest, and also to 
thank you most deeply for taking up the matter. Those smaii 
crosses have lived in our hearts through these dark vears, 
and now that happiness and peace are returning to the world, 
won by the sacrifice of those splendid young lives, one wouid 
think that the symbol of sure and certain hope, and of 
sacrifice, might be left to mark the graves which belong to us, 


as much our own as if they were in England. A few simple 


regulations as to size would preserve the essential idea ot 
equality of sacrifice, but beyond that one cannot acknowledge 
a Tight to add this pain to that which we must in any case 


bear to the end of our lives.—I am, Sir, &c., M. L. W. 


(To tne Epiror or THe “ Specvaror.’’] 

Sir,—May I add my testimony to that of many bereaved 
mothers who are so troubled at the proposal of the Graves 
Commission to permit only a memorial in the shape of a 
“milestone”? Surely a cross of the same size as the proposci 
headstone might be offered as an alternative. One woull 
have thought every consideration would have been given te 
the wishes of the relatives of those who have given their liycs 
for their country, instead of which they are allowed no chsics 
in the matter. Even the lines are to be censored, and man. 
would like to put a verse of four lines, but cannot do so a» 
only three are permitted.—I am, Sir, &c., M. B. S. 





INDIANS IN EAST AFRICA, 
(To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Specraror.’’] 
Sir,—I have read with amused interest the simulated wrath 
with which the Spectator has been attacked by certain 
‘authorities’ upon the Indian question in East Africa. 
The general tenor has been that of denying to the editor 
any knowledge of the subject whatever; but considerable 
ignorance of some of your correspondents is disclosed by «a 
single feature. The critics of the Spectator have both directly 
and inferentially denied that the Indian community in East 
Africa was other than a coolie labour force with its by-product 
This display of ignorance and prejudice may suit the gullible 
public of East Africa, but it happens to ignore historic facts. 
Indian colonization in British East Africa began long befo'e 
a British colonization of the territory. It has existed for 
several hundreds of years, and, in fact, took place even before 
the Portuguese colonization of the fifteenth century. When 
coolie immigration commenced in 1595, there were already 
thousands of Indian colonists in substantial positions in th» 
territory, whilst Sir John Kirk has expressed the opinion that 
but for these Indian colonists “we [the British] should not 
be there now”! These facts it may be hoped will make us, 
if not more sympathetic, at least more just to the Indian in 
Africa.—I am, Sir, &c., Joun H. Harris 
Worcester Lodge, 191 East Dulwich Grove, S.E. 22. 


CHRISTIANS AND 
(To THe Epitor or THE “ Spectator.’’] 

Sir,—Will you allow me to enter a strong protest against the 
latest attempt to create illwill between Christians and Moham- 
medans? Newspaners of Saturday last contained an appeal 
from the Church Missionary Society for funds for missionizing 
purposes under the heading “ Prussianism in Religion: the 
Crescent and the Cross.” In this appeal the Mohammedaa 
religion is gratuitously dragged in and held up to contumely. 
The religion of a hundred millien of the King’s subjects is vili- 
fiel under the obnoxious designation of “ Prussianism,” anl 
the Cross is pitted against the Crescent. Whatever may he the 
object of the authors of this extraordinary, not to say out- 
rageous, advertisement, they do not seem to realize the mis- 
Nor ado 


they appear to see that it shows a certain religious poverty to 


chievous consequences of rekindling the old hatred. 
have to stiffen up Christianity and awaken charitable instinct; 
by attacking another religion. The two great religions can 
live and work side by side for the elevation of humanity with- 
But if this constant agitation for the 
the two faiths, 


out rivalry or rancour. 
sowing of discord between the followers of 
either by means of attempts to rob the Moslems of their places 
of worship or by reviling their Prophet and His teachings, is 
allowed to continue, there can be no prospect of the much- 
needed “‘ peace and goodwill.’’"—I am, Sir, &e., Amerr Aut, 

2 Cadogan Place, S.W. 1. 

We cannot, of course, agree that Christianity has no right 
But there is no need for provocative 
—Ep. Spectator.} 


Rane y 
language. 


to proselytize. 


THE GERMAN ATTITUDE. 
(To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir.--There is much in the German attitude, as illustrated by 
Count Rantzau’s speech of February Ith, that is plausible 
enough if we agree to the two main assumptions made. But 
what are these? The first is that, whether Germany did or 
did not wantonly cause the war, the Entente ought not 
punish New Germany for the crimes of the old réyime which 
she has repudiated. The weakness of this argument is pretty 
evident when we recall the fact that the nation which now 
professes to be a New Germany backed up the old régime until 


it fuiled. A new name cannot wipe out responsibility. The 


| second assumption is more subtly conceived, and involves a 


It is that the group of enemy 


fallacy that is not so obvious. 
impartial 


nations now in consultation does not form an 
Plausible enough at first sight! But what is real'y 
During the first period of the war 
Rantzau as 


Tribunal. 
involved in this statement ? 
America would have been reckoned by Count 
competent to sit on the Tribunal to which he would now 


appeal. But because German crimes of piracy compellea 
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America to join in the effort to arrest and punish the criminal, 
therefore she is no longer competent to sit in judgment. In 
other words, because America did not sit still and watch 
Germany triumph, she must leave the settlement of the world’s 
peace to such States as Denmark and Holland. An absurd 
argument. I have spoken of America only, because there is 
no question as to her reasons for entering into the war; even 
the Germans blame the “ unrestricted ‘ U ’-boat warfare” as a 
mistake just because it converted this great neutral into an 
“enemy.”’—I am, Sir, &e., Wa ter LARDEN. 
Cheltenham. 





INCOME TAX: A CORRECTION. 
{To rue Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
S1r,—May I be allowed to correct the statement I made in 
your issue of February 8th that a tenth on land imposed by 
Edward I. came as the next highest land tax after the Dane- 
geld of 1084? I had overlooked the carucage or Danegeld of 5s. 
in the pound imposed for the ransom of Richard I. in 1194. 
There was also a scutage of £1 on the knight’s fee (£5). That 
fell on the military tenants. Against that we can set the 
Super Tax.—I am, Sir, &e., J. H. Ramsay. 
Bamff. 





CHRISTIAN UNION. 
(To tue Eprron or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,— Nothing is more important for the real authority of the 
Church of Christ and her influence upon civilization than the 
oneness of her witness. In the hope that real steps may be 
taken towards this goal, eminent representatives of various 
Churches and schools of thought will speak on Sunday after- 
noons at Kingsway Hall. May I call the attention of your 
readers to these Conferences on Christian Union ? The Con- 
ferences will be held every Sunday afternoon at 3.30 at Kings- 
way Hall from February 23rd to April 16th, and the speakers 
are the Bishop of London, Dr. Orchard, Lord Hugh Cecil, Dr. 
Scott Lidgett, the Bishop of Chelmsford, Principal Selbie, and 
Rey. J. H. Shakespeare.—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. Ernest Rarrensury 


‘ — (Conference Chairman). 
West London Mission, 5 Russell Mansions, 


Southampton Row, W.C. 








WAR PENSIONS. 


We have received the following communication from the 
Ministry of Pensions :— 

‘In the review of War Pensions Past and Present (by Judge 
Parry and Lieutenant-General Sir A. E. Codrington) which 
appeared in the Spectator of January 25th it is stated: “ But 
the Tribunal has come to an end, and there is no guarantee 
against the revival of these deplorable and contemptible 
abuses.” The Tribunal, as a matter of fact, has not come to 
an end, but it has been reconstituted. Recently the Tribunal 
was divided into two parts, and now owing to the increasing 
number of cases it is in process of being formed into ten. The 
new Tribunals thus evolved have been considerably strength- 
ened and improved by the inclusion of two ex-service men in 
each—one soldier and one sailor from the lower ranks, who 
have been through the same conditions of service as the appel- 
lants. ‘hose members have at heart the best interests of the 
Services and of the men, and are exceptionally qualified to 
give impartial judgments.” 








NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence” or Articles are signed 
with the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked ** Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to 
be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode 
of expression. In such instances, or in the case of ‘‘ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view is 
considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 


publication. 








POETRY. 
———>—_—__ 
THE VOLUNTEER. 
I woutp test God’s purposes: 
1 will go up and see 
What fate He’ll give, what destiny 
His Hand holds for me. 
For God is very secret, 
Slow smiles, but does not say 
A word that will foreshadow 
Shape of the coming day. 
Curious am I, curious ° 
And since He will not tell 
T’ll prove Him, go up against 
The mouth of naked Hell. 





And what hereafter—Heaven? 
Or Blighty? Oifit were... 
Mere agony, mere pain the price 
Of the returning there. 
Or—nothing! Days in mud 
And slush, then still more days . . , 
Aie me! “ Are they not all 
The seas of God”; God’s Ways? 
Ivor Gurney, 








BOOKS. 


a 
THE GRAND FLEET, 1914-16.* 

Lorp Jetticor’s candid and circumstantial history of the 
Grand Fleet during the first two years of the war is of the 
highest mterest. His narrative, as precise and unadorned as a 
ship’s log, will be eagerly read because it reveals for the first 
time what the Navy was doing behind the Northern mists, and 
puts in their proper relation the isolated episodes of which we 
were toid as much as it was safe to tell. His commentary, 
explaining and defending his strategic policy, will form the 
subject of debate between rival schools of naval warfare for 
many years to come, and will also, we hope, enable the public 
to gain a truer appreciation of the services which the Grand 
Fleet has rendered to the Empire in this war. The popular 
belief that the British Navy in 1914 was greatly superior to 
the German Navy gave the nation confidence in victory, even 
when the war on land was going badly for us. At the same 
time, it led many people to underestimate the difficulties of the 
Navy’s task, and to complain of the delay in using our naval 
power, which by the hypothesis was overwhelming, to drive the 
enemy from the sea. Now Lord Jellicoe’s fundamental conten- 
tion is that this popular belief was ill-founded, that the British 
Navy had a small advantage over the enemy in Dreadnoughis 
but was inferior in destroyers and submarines, and that the 
Grand Fleet was by no means so well prepared for war as the 
German High Sea Fleet. When the author took the 
command on the morning of August 4th, 1914, from Admiral 
Callaghan, he had twenty Dreadnoughts and four battle- 
cruisers to oppose to the enemy’s thirteen Dreadnoughts and 
three battle-cruisers. His light cruisers were less numerous but 
nore efficient than the German ships of that class, but he had 
only forty-two destroyers to set against Germany’s cighty-eight. 
The British Navy possessed only sixteen submarines of the 
Dand E classes which were fit for cruising, whereas Germany had 
twenty-four of superior strength ; our submarines had no wireless 
equipment, and were therefore of less value for scouting than 
the enemy ‘U’-boats. Lord Jellicoe realized the great possi- 
bilities of the submarine, the long-range torpedo, and the mine 
in modern naval warfare. He foresaw that an active enemy might 
try to wear down the strength of our Battle Fleet by mine-laying 
or torpedo attacks until our very narrow margin of superiority 
disappeared, whereupon the High Sea Fleet might sally forth to 
challenge our command of the sea. His first object was to 
preserve the Battle Fleet intact against the day of reckoning. 
We had no secure naval base when war began. 
been, he tells us, any money to spare for harbour defences against 
submarines at Scapa or at Rosyth or Cromarty. For the first 
six months of the war the Grand Fleet, when it lay in Scapa 
Flow, was exposed to the attack of any adventurous ‘ U 
On September Ist, 1914, the report that a periscope had been 
sighted in the Flow sent the whole Fleet to sea in haste, and this 
unpleasant experience was not the last. The enemy, on the 
other hand, had safe bases in the Ems, Weser, and Elbe and at 
Kiel, behind an elaborate system of minefields, where his ships 
could lie in complete security. The Grand Fleet, being almost 
continually at sea in these early months, suffered from wear and 
tear of boilers and machinery. When the ‘ Audacious’ was 
mined on October 27th, 1914, off Loch Swilly, three Dreadnoughts 
were refitting for minor defects, and the ‘Iron Duke’ and 
* Ajax’ were having much trouble with their condensers, so 
that the Grand Fleet at that moment had only seventeen 
effective Dreadnoughts and five battle-cruisers against the 
enemy’s fifteen Dreadnoughts and four battle-cruisers with the 
‘ Bliicher.’ It is not surprising that Lord Jellicoe asked the 
.Admiralty to keep the loss of the ‘ Audacious’ secret as long as 
possible, though official reticence in this case was carried to 


over 


There had not 


. boat. 


* The Grand Fleet, 1914-16; its Creation, Development, and Work, By 





Admiral Lord Jellicoe of Scapa, London: Cassell, (31s, 6d. net.) 
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such absurd lengths as to cast discredit on all Admiralty bulletins 
for months afterwards. 

Lord Jellicoe lays great stress on the superior defensive power 
of the German battleships, which were broader in the beam and 
more completely armoured than ours. The extra breadth of 
beam enabled the German designer to place the protective bulk- 
head further inboard than was possible in our narrower ships :— 

“‘ The result was that, although it is known that many German 
capital ships were mined or torpedoed during the war, including 
several at the Jutland battle, the Germans have not so far 
admitted that any were sunk, except the pre-Dreadnought 


battleship ‘Pommern’ and the battle-eruiser * Liitzow,’ whose | 


injuries from shell-fire were also very extensive. On the other 
hand, British capital ships mined or torpedoed rarely survived.”’ 
The ultimate reason for this difference was, according to Lord 
Jellicoe, that our Admiralty built Dreadnoughts which could be 
berthed in the existing docks, whereas, as the Emperor told 
him, * in Germany they had provided the dock accommodation 
first and had designed the ships subsequently.” We took risks 
in order to obtain, at the earliest moment, a superiority in 
capital ships, and we attached more importance to gun-power 
than to armoured upper decks or under-water defence. Lord 
Jellicoe admits that our heavier armament was effective, but he 
evidently felt uncertain whether our battleships and battle- 
cruisers could stand punishment if the enemy’s firing was good 
or lucky. He had had a prevision from the outset of the fate 
which overtook the ‘Queen Mary’ and ‘ Indefatigable’ at 


Jutland. He tells us, too, that he thought highly of German 


far better armour-piercing shell then we possessed up to June, 
1916. Moreover, Lord Jellicoe had a great opinion of the enemy’s 
destroyers, and expected them to take advantage of their two- 
fold superiority in numbers. He found it difficult also to cope 
with the ‘ U ’-boats in the early days, because he had very few 
destroyers available for escort work and scouting. It must always 
be remembered, of course, that the British Navy had to think of 
the Seven Seas, while the enemy was concerned solely with the 
Bight and the Baltic, and that the Grand Fleet had to maintain 
a constant blockade, while the High Sea Fleet lay in harbour. 
We can well understand how Lord Jellicoe, with all these 
difficulties ever present to him, and with the profound conviction 
that the Grand Fleet alone stood between the Allies and disaster, 
was resolved not to expose his Fleet to any undue risk, although, 
like Nelson and other great seamen, he was convinced that the 
destruction of the enemy’s fleet was his “ first objective.” He 
reminds us that at Trafalgar Nelson had little more than a 
third of our capital ships, and that a large number were building. 


| reunite. 


| the Grand Fleet. 


| previous April and May. 


his bases. He sent his destroyers well to the rear to attack 
the enemy battleships, which they did with much success, 
despite the enemy’s “ use of star shells, at that time unfamiliar 
to us,” and his ‘ excellent’? methods of fire control. Lord 
Jellicoe had intended, he says, to close the Horn Reef at daylight, 
when, as he afterwards learned, the High Sea Fleet was passing 
that way to seek the shelter of its minefields. But the Grand 
Fleet was scattered after steaming eighty-five miles during the 
hours of darkness, and in the misty morning it was slow to 
“The cruisers were not sighted until 6 a.m., the 
destroyers did not join the Battle Fleet until 9 a.m., and the 
6th division of the Battle Fleet . . . 
until the evening,” owing to the damage sustained by the 
‘Marlborough’ in a torpedo attack. Thus the enemy escaped 
destruction. But he had sufiered heavily, as Lord Jellicoe 
justly points out, and, except for an abortive raid in the follow- 
ing August, the High Sea Fleet did not venture again far beyond 
Heligoland. Lord Jellicoe disclaims any intention of enticing 
the enemy out by sending the battle-cruisers far in advance. 
He was simply searching the Bight, as he had done in the 
He thinks that the enemy came out 
in the hope of intercepting our light cruisers, which had been 
active in the Skagerrak, and that he did not expect to meet 
To that extent Lord Jellicoe was favoured by 


was not in company 


fortune, 


Lord Jellicoe’s book abounds in interesting details. He says, 


| for instance, that in October, 1914, he asked the Admiralty to 


| observation. 


| whereas the German Navy’s moral went to pieces. 


At Jutland Lord Jellicoe had all the Dreadnoughts in commission, | 
|in November, 1916 :— 


and only five were on the stocks. Behind the Grand Fleet 
there were no reserves, as there had been in 1805. 

The reader who has noted carefully Lord Jellicoe’s respect 
for the enemy’s naval strength, which none had better opportuni- 
ties of knowing than he had, will understand more clearly than 
before his conduct at Jutland. It is obvious from his admirable 
chapters on the battle, which add a good many details to the 


| me. 


despatch, that the Commander-in-Chief found it hard to discover | 


what was happening in the sea-mist, which veered and shifted 
| difficult task in view of the intense regret that I felt at leaving 


every moment and was thickened by the smoke from the funnels 
and the heavy cordite fumes from the guns. He says that 
he did not know till the next morning of the loss of the two 
battle-cruisers ‘ Queen Mary ’ and * Indefatigable,’ although they 
were sunk between four and half-past four o'clock in the after- 
* Low visibility,” which Lord Jellicoe had noted during 


+ 
us 


noon. 
a“ sweep” in September, 1914, as a characteristic of the Bigh 
He explains and 


prevailed to the confusion of friend and foe. 
defends, with a diagram, his much-criticized manoeuvre of 


deploying on the port wing, away from the enemy fleet, instead | 


of on the starboard wing. ‘The situation during the main action, 
he says, “ had never been really clear to me owing to the fact 
tha. I had not seen more than a few ships at a time.” But he 
was resolved not to risk his capital ships in night actions, which 
“must always be very largely a matter of chance, as there is 
little opportunity for skill on either side” in fighting at close 
range. “The greater efticiency of German searchlights at the time 
of the Jutland action and the greater number of torpedo tubes 
fitted in enemy ships, combined with his superiority in destroyers, 
would, I knew, give the Germans the opportunity of scoring 
heavily at the commencement of such an action.” Lord 
Jellicoe therefore steered south, hoping to renew the battle 
by daylight, as he believed himself to be between the enemy and 


| . 
child was Henry Adams. 


|; the enemy were led to suppose. 


gunnery, which had made fuller use of the new mechanical | block Zeebrugge, but was told that it was impracticable; he 
devices than we had done by 1914, and which was aided by a | himself, as First Sea Lord, ordered plans for the attack to be 


prepared in September, 1917, when the Passchendaele Battle 
had come to a deadlock. He tells us that after Jutland he 
urged the extensive mining policy in the Bight which he carried 
out when he returned to the Admiralty. He shows that the 
sinking of the German raider ‘ Greif’ was the result of skilfully 
planned operations, and was not due to chance, as the public and 
He describes the loss of the 
‘Hampshire’ with Lord Kitchener; the cruiser was sunk by a 
mine laid by a ‘ U’-boat in a channel which was under constant 
Lord Jellicoe says that he would have taken the 
Grand Fleet to sea by the same route that stormy night if it 
had been necessary. In the very heavy sea that was running, 
none but the twelve men who clung to a raft could have survived. 
Lord Jellicoe does not spare his praise of the energy and enthu- 
siasm of the officers and men under his command, despite all 
their hardships. The Grand Fleet, whatever may have been 
its initial defects, improved steadily as the war continued, 
As to 


himself, Lord Jellicoe remarks of his promotion to the Admiralty 


‘I was under no delusion as to the difficulty of the task before 
The attacks already made upon the Admiralty in con- 
nection with the shipping losses due to submarine warfare, and on 
the subject of night raids on our coast, which it was impossible 
to prevent with the means existing, fully prepared me for what 
was to come. I knew then that no fresh measures involving 
the production of fresh material could become effective for a 
period of at least six to twelve months. Indeed, [ was so 
certain of the course that events would take that in bidding 
farewell to the officers and men of the ‘Iron Duke’ (a very 


them), I said that they must expect to see me the object of the 
same attacks as those to which my distinguished predecessor, 
Sir Henry Jackson, had been exposed. I was not wrong in 
this surmise.” 

Lord Jellicoe leaves it at that, feeling rightly enough that he 
must be judged-by his work when the full circumstances are 


known hereafter. 





A STUDY IN IRONY.* 
In Mount Vernon Street, in the third house below Mount Vernon 
That 


Place, Boston, a child was born on February 16th, 1838. 
the 


When the Fairies came to visit 


| cradle, Pleasure, Wealth, and Fame all passed the infant by. 


But one Fairy remained behind to bless. It was not, however, 
Macaulay’s “ glorious lady with the eyes of light ’—the spirit 
who brought to him “the sense of Beauty and the thirst 
of Truth.” It was a guide, and guardian much more conscious, 
much more complex, and much more elusive. She who laid 
her hand on the head of Henry Adams was the 
Lronia, the spirit who sees too far and yet not far enough, who 


Fairy 
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feels deeply the sense of tears in mortal things, but sees also | 


that kindly, that divine humour in the universe which so often | one of the best ways in which we can illustrate what we mean 


| is by quoting the passage which describes how Henry Adams 
= . 


reconciles men to his destiny while it appears to mock him. 
It was the true Ironia of Socrates,of Greek Tragedy, and also 
«f those later thinkers to whose inspiring genius the name of 
tomantic Irony has been given. 

He, then, who would understand Adams must banish from 
his thought all idea of the pseudo-irony of later times. He 
must forgo that degraded sense of the word which makes Ironia 
a smirking and satirical jade, with a hard, cruel laugh, instead 
of the gentle smile of pity and humour, which teaches but does 
not deride, which redeems the human heart from its most 
profound discouregements, which may bring a remedy even 
to those to whom hes come the dreadful revelation that 
things done can never be undone, that not even the gods 
upon the past have power, and that acts and their consequences 
ere for all time inseparable. 


It was the faculty of Irony that inspired and ruled the life of | 


Henry Adams, perhaps more than of any man of whom we have | wholly know, and they could but partly feel. 


a conscious record. Though in this singular book (written 
criginally for his private friends in the year 1907, and now 
given to the world with an Introduction by Senator Lodge) 
the word “ irony,” 
the whole book is shet through and through in every line and 
every word with that strange quality. 

Irony may no doubt in one sense have unmanned and undone 
Henry Adams, but also in just as strong a sense it saved and 
made him. But for the ironic sense which caused him to regerd 
his whole life as a long endeavour of the unteachable to be 
taught and made him call his Autobiography The Education of 
Heury Adams, we feel that with him the wells of existence 
would have been broken up. Peing the man he was, he 
could not have lived without the sustaining sense of the 
true Irony. It was his consolation even as it was his 
cross, So strongly does the present writer feel this that if he 
were asked to write an inscription for the tomb of Henry 
Adams he would model it on the greatest of fanciful epitaphs 
the epitaph which in the Cathedral Chapel of Christ Church, 
Oxford, preserves the memory of John Burton, the Anatomist 
eof Melancholy. For Henry Adams the words would run :— 

* Paucis notus 
Paucioribus ignotus 
Cui vitam dedit 
Et mortem Ironia.” 


Burton, Irony bestowed the joint gift upon Henry Adams. 
And Henry Adams was, like Burton, essentially the man known 
to few, and yet to fewer unknown. All the more strongly 
because only half consciously, all the better minds in America 
felt that in Henry Adams a greet, if a strange and wayward, 
intellectual force was at work. Henry Adams only wrote 
one book of importance, his history of Jefferson’s Administra- 
tion, but all those who know how difficult it is to write history 
in true focus, and to prevent the vision becoming distorted 
in dealing with a piece of history treated minutely and in great 


as far as we can discover, never occurs, | 


remedy for our dread inheritance of pity and terror. Perhaps 


who had been for some five years his father’s Private Secretary 
in the American Legation in London, returned to America in 
the year 1868 :— 


* At ten o'clock of a July night, in heat that made the tropical 
rein-shower simmer, the Adams family and the Motley family 
clambered down the side of their Cunard steamer into the 
Government tugboat, which set them eshore in black darkness 
et the end of some North River pier. Had they been Tyriay 
traders of the year B.c. 1000, lending from a galley fresh from 
Gibraltar, they could hardly have been stranger on the 
shore of a world, so changed from what it had been ten years 
before. The historian of the Dutch, no longer historian but 
diplomatist, started up an unknown street, in compeny with 
the private secretary who had become private citizen, in search 
of a carriage to convey the two parties to the Brevoort House, 
The pursuit was arduous, but successful. Towards midnight 
they found shelter once more in their native land. How much 
its character hed changed or was changing, they could not 
For thet matter, 


the lend itself knew no more than they. Society in America 


| was always trying, almost as blindly as an earthworm, to realize 
| end understand itself; to catch up with its own head, and to 


| twist about in search of its tail. 


Society offered the profile 
of a long, straggling caravan, stretching loosely towards tho 
prairies, its few score of leaders far in advance and its millions 
of immigrants, negroes, and Indians far in the rear, somewhera 
in archaic time. It enjoyed the vast advantage over Europe 
that all seemed, for the moment, to move in one direction, 


| while Europe wasted most of its energy in trying several 


contradictory movements at once; but whenever Europe 
or Asia should be polarized or oriented towards the same point, 
America might easily lose her lead. Meanwhile each newcomer 
needed to slip into a place as near the head of the caravan as 


| possible, and needed most to know where tho leaders could 


be found. One could divine pretty nearly where the force lay, 
since the last ten years had given to the great mechanical 
energies—coal, iron, steam—a distinct superiority in power 


| over the old industrial elements—agriculture, handwork, end 


learning ; but the result of this revolution on a survivor from 
the fifties resembled the action of the earthworm: he twistec 
about, in vain, to recover his starting-point; he could no 
longer see his own trail; he had become an estray; a flotsam 
or jetsem of wreckage; a belated reveller, or a scholar-gipsy 
like Matthew Arnold’s. His world was dead. Not a Polish 
Jew fresh from Warsaw or Crecow—not a furtive Yacoob or 
Ysaac still reeking of the Ghetto, snerling a weird Yiddish 
to the officers of the Customs—but had a keener instinct, an 
intenser energy, and a freer hand than he—American of 
Americans, with Heaven knew how many Puritans and Patriots 
behind him, and an educetion that had cost a civil war. He 


| made no complaint end found no fault with his time; he was 
As surely as Melancholy bestowed life as well as death upon | 


no worse off than the Indians or the buffalo who had been 
ejected from their heritage by his own people ; but he vehemently 
insisted that he was not himself at fault. The defeat was not 
due to him, nor yet to any superiority of his rivals. He had 
been unfairly forced out of the track, and must get back into 


| it as best he could.” 


detail, will realize that thet work is by no means amongst the | 


least worthy of those gifts with which the Muse Clio has endowed 
the modern world. Whether it was accident or some conscious 
effort thet made Henry Adams choose this particular period 
we do not know, but at any rate it was one which would naturally 
appeal to a man with a sense of the irony of human events. 
As Adams himself points out, how could political Lrony go further 
than to place Jefferson, the intellectual Sansculotte, in such 
a position that he had to declare war upon the French Republic, 
and make it the very first duty of the man who went to 
Washington as President in the spirit of the bare-footed friar 
ef Jacobinical Cemocracy to arrange a table of precedents for 
the politicians and officials of the Capital of the Union! 

He who turns from this review to the book itself may very 
likely at first be amazed that we have found so much that is 
strange, wayward, nay, unnatural, in 2 book which appears 
to begin like an ordinary autobiography. Yet if he takes the 
trouble to go through with the work he will, we believe, find 
justification for our interpretation on almost every page. It 
is wonderfully impressive thus to learn, though never from his 
own words, that Adams found the world in which he lived an 


| of Lord John Russell, Palmerston, and Gladstone. 


' senile, at seventy. 


almost unintelligible riddle, yet a riddle which he felt under | 


bond to assail—which he dared not neglect. 
of the situation would have been unbearable but for that irony 
of which we have spoken—the faculty which gives us the 


The pathos | 


But perhaps the strangest thing in this strange book is that these 
passages are intermingled with a great deal of very interesting 
positive history, especially as concerns the relations between 
the United States and the United Kingdom during the Civil 
War. If Adams is not always quite fair to the British Govern- 
ment, he certainly always meant to be fair, and he knew how 
Incidentally we get most memorable pictures 
The touches 


to discriminate. 


in regard to Palmerston, indeed, can never be neglected by any 
future English historian who wants to paint in full the strange 
picture of the whiskered Cupid of the Middle Victorian age. 
Henry Adams does what very few people have ever done. He 
dares to tell the whole unfortunate story of Gladstone’s Southern 
proclivities without hiding anything or setting down aught 
in kindliness rather than truth. After declaring sardonically 
that Gladstone was “* the only resolute, vehement, conscientious 
champion of Russell, Napoleon, and Jefferson Davis,’ Adama 
thus paints the three British statesmen :— 


* Young Adams thought Earl Russell a statesman of the 
old school, clear «bout his objects end unscrupulous in his 
methods—dishonest but strong. Russell ardently asserted that 
he hed no objects, and that though he might be weak he was 
above all else honest. Minister Adams leaned to Russell 
personally and thought him true, but officially, in practice, 
treated him as false. Punch, before 1862, commonly drew 
Russell as a schoolboy telling lies, and afterwards as prematurely 
Edueation stopped there. No one, either 
in or out of England, ever offered a rational explanation cf 
Earl Russell. Palmerston was simple—so simple as to mislead 
the student altogether—but seercely more consistent. The 
world thought him positive, decided, reckless; the record 
proved him to be cautious, careful, vacillating. Minister 
Adams tock him for pugnacious and quarrelsome: the * Lives’ 
cf Russell, Gladstone, and Granville show him to have been 
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good-tempered, conciliatory, avoiding quarrels. -He surprised 
the Minister by refusing to pursue his attack on General Butler. 


He tried to check Russell. He scolded Gladstone. He dis- 
couraged Napoleon. Except Disraeli none of the English 
statesman were so cautious as he in talking of America. 
Palmerston told no falsehoods ; made no professions ; concealed 


no opinions; was detected in no double-dealing. The most 
mortifying failure in Henry Adams’s long education was thet, 
after forty years of confirmed dislike, distrust, and detraction 
of Lord Palmerston, he was obliged at last to admit himself 
in error, and to consent in spirit—for by that timo he was 
nearly as dead as any of them—to beg his pardon. Gladstone 
was quite another story, but with him a student's difficulties 
were less because they were shared by all the world, including 
Gladstone himself. He was the sum of contradictions. The 
highest education could reach, in this analysis, only a reduction 
to the absurd, but no absurdity that a young man could reach 
in 1862 would have approached the level that Mr. Gladstone 
udmitted, proclaimed, in his confessions of 1896, which brought 
ell reason and all hope of education to a stil!stand.” 


We have put up a finger-post to this most haunting, attractive, 


and stimulating book. And, strange to say, it is stimulating 


although the whole effort of the writer seems to be to drag | 


the reader down with him into spiritual depths no plummet has 
ever sounded. We can only say, in leaving Henry Adams's 
Animi Figura, that if our review is inadequate, which we frankly 
admit it is, it is because no review not as long as the book itself 
could be adequate. It is a book which can only tell its own 
There are some things in regard to which interpretation 
Senator 


tale. 
is impossible. 
Lodge, who understood Adams better than any of his contem- 
poraries, in his Editorial Preface when he attempts to make us 
understand the book by quoting a passage from Henry Adams’s 
Mont-Saint- Michel and Chartres only darkens the gloom. All 
we can do is to leave our readers to the pleasure or pain, for 
there will be both, of studying The Education of Henry Adams 
for themselves, and we hope it will not be long before Messrs. 
Houghton Mifflin will have sent a competent stock of copies to 
England, At present we believe that the book is not obtainable 
in this country. 

One word more. It is a source of pride to the Spectator 
that perhaps Henry Adams's last published utterance was a 
letter from him to Lord Newton which we were allowed to print 
(October 21st, 1914) in our columns. It was a letter of generous 
sympathy with the Allies and of warm feeling towards England. 
In truth Adams loved our people and our island, though it 
was part of the universal irony that he should so often have 
to conceal his affection under the guise of strongly hostile 
cziticism, But hostile as his criticism sounds, it can never deceive 
those who have followed the secret of Henry Adams’s life, or say 
rather of his education—the education so earnestly sought 
for but never found. Though the best of good Americans, his 
was essentially ‘* Anim naturaliter Anglieana,” 


At least we are in good company. 





ESSAYS.* 


MR. GEORGE WYNDHAMS LITERARY 
Iv was the intention of Mf. George Wyndhem to write “ a big 
book about romantie literature.” He sketched the design 
in a letter to his mother; there were to be twelve chapters, 
of which rather then half were written. The gaps 
the Chroniclers and the Crusade3, Dante and the Spaniards, 
Chaucer and the New French Romantics—were never filled, 
but for the rest Mr. Whibley hes faithfully put the book together 
eecording to the plan, save that he has refrained from cutting 
down the essays on Plutarch and Shakespeare, as Mr. Wyndham 
intended to do, on the ground that “ this is a task too delicate 
for friendship.” But no one will cavil at his decision. In 
the interests of balance the reduction might be justified ; but 
with cll its redundancies the essay on North’s Plutarch is 


more 


one of the finest mixed studies of polities and literature written 
The task was given him by W. E. Henley, 
For 


in this or any time. 
and the choice showed a flair of the highest order. 
Ceorge Wyndham had in him 2 combination of qualities truly 
Elizabethan. He great lover of books, en enthusiast 
for letters, a sportsman, a soldier who had served with distinction, 
He spared no pains 


was a 


a man of the world, and a politician. 
in the collection of facts, but his industry left no traces on his 
style, in which the charm of his personality, his enthusiasm 
and love of beauty appear on every page. He was not a profound 
classical scholar, or ke would not have subscribed to the view, 
rightly traversed by Mr. Whibley, that the clessics are not 
romantic. 
vivid utterance led him into the use of hectic epithets. But 


* Essays in Romantic Literature, 


By George Wyndham, Edited, with an 
Introduction, by Charles Whibley, t.J 


Londonf Macmillan, (12s, ne 


There are moments, too, in which his passion for 


it would be hard to better the style of the essay on Plutarch. 
Herve he had a subject exactly fitted to his temperament. It 
wes not only the theme that appealed to him, but the methods 
of the writer. ‘ For Plutarch’s methods, at Jeast in respect 
of polities and wer, are not those of analysis or of argument, 
but of pageant and drama, with actors living and 
against processions that move and live.” Though Plutarch’s 
political pronouncements were few, the theory at the root 
of them substantial with Wyndhem’s 
convictions. So he quotes with approval Plutarch’s support 
of republics against monarchies, but * only that the men * born 
may have authority, such a man, for instunce, es 
Lycurgus, ‘born to rule, to command, and to give orders, 


moving 


was in accordance 


to rule’ 


as having in him a certain natural grace and power to drew 
men willingly to The 
Wyndhoam’s, and they throw light on his saying in 1907, @ propos 
of a political campaign, “the gentry of England must no 
abdicate.’ So, 





obey him.’ ” italics are Ceorge 


again, he defends Plutarch’s exclusion from 
his portrait gallery of private persons, comedians, pcets, or 
artists :— 


‘He eannot conceive that any young ‘ gentleman 
born’ should so much as wish to be Phidias or Polycletus or 
Anacreon; and this from no vulgar contempt for the making 
of beautiful things, nor any mean reverence for noble birth, 
but because, over and above the making of beautiful things, 
there are deeds that are better worth the doing, and because 
men of noble birth are freer than others to choose what deeds 
they will set themselves to do.” 


nobly 


The peculiar merits of Plutarch as a biographer are illustrated 
with great felicity of illustration and comment. ‘ Doubtless his 
aim was moral, yet assuredly he never pursued it by denoting 
none save the virtuous acts” of his heroes. On the contrary, bis 
practice is ‘to record their every act of significance, whether 
good or bad,” a method recently approved by Sir E. T. Cook 
in his admirable essay on biography. And from an examination 
of Plutarch’s picturesque and human touches, the sorcery of 
his art, his use of incident, his creation of the atmosphere of 
suspense, we pass to a fine vindication of his gentleness and 
courtesy. From Juvenal and Petronius ** men have constructed 
a fenciful world of unbounded cruelty and immitigable lust. . . 
yet if Plutarch be not the most colossal, taking and ingenious 
among the world’s liars, we cannot choose but hold that it 
never existed.”’ Shakespeare took from Plutarch the love cf 
Coriolanus for his mother, and with a multiplicity of happy 
citations Wyndham illustrates the love of parents for their 
children and Plutarch’s own high standard of humanity in 
the treatment of animals. The modernity of the Lives lends 
them perennial freshness. 
supernatural is thore a signal change. 

If Plutarch was happy in his theme and inspired in its trest- 


Only in man’s attitude towards the 


ment, he enjoyed unexampled fortune in his great translators 
They not only transmitted but transfigured his masterpiece. 
Amyot end North were men after his own heart, courteous, 
gallant, end kindly gentlemen, endowed with literary gifts 
which their original did not possess. North reproduced the 
splendid rhythm and eloquence of Amyot while remaining 
essentially faithful to Plutarch. Where his 
add a new thought, it is either in keeping with the originel, 
North, in fine, was one of the ylorie:; 


interpolations 


or adds a new grace. 
of his age; a great prose writer who could carve jewelled phrases 
or sey a plain thing in a plain way; equally at home in purple 
or in homespun. Mr. Wyndham does not 
Shakespeare’s debt, for it is incalculab'e ; and in a lesser write: 
would have been denounced as mere plunder. <A good poin‘ 
is made, however, in insisting on the indebtedness of the writers 
of the Authorized Version to the rhythm and diction of North. 


over-labour 





Plutarch was not strictly a classical writer. He wrote rather 
cumbrous Greek at the end of the first century 4.p. But he was 
a great interpreter of the romantic spirit in Greece and Rome, and 
lent wings to the romantic movement in France and England. 
If Plutarch and Lucian are not classics, it is the fault of @ 
pedantic classification which has ruled them out of the canon. 
But they heave in them the right stuff of romance. 

The long study of Shakespeare’s Poems is a fine exzmple 
of that imaginative appreciation which Mr. Wyndham 
And it is marked by some rez!ly 


claimed 


as his special endowment. 


original and suggestive criticism as well as by subtle analysis 
of Shakespeare’s prosody. Best of all we like his resolute refusal 
to regard Shakespeare as a trafficker in problems or riddles 

Ronsard was 
ready alike to 


or as a writer of disguiscd autobiography. 
another kindred spirit, a gentleman-at-arms 
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lead a revel or a forlorn hope. The Pléiade proved an exemplar 
vitiis imitabile ; it suffered from its fecundity and floridity, 
and was “snowed under” by the academic reaction. But 
Ronsard and his group had the root of the matter in them in 
cherishing the vernacular, enriching it by traffic with the 
living as well as the dead, and emancipating metre from the 
dead hand of the past; and they have come gloriously into 
their own again. The study of The Poetry of the Prison with 
Charles d’Orléans and Villon as chief figures is more mannered 
than the other chapters, and has furnished Mr. Whibley with the 
occasion for an acrimonious reference to “ R. L. 8.’s” essay 
ou Villon. A paper on Elizabethan Adventure in Elizabethan 
Literature, and a generous act of homage to Scott as a man 
and an artist, and above all as the creator of romantic-realism, 
conclude a volume which inspires admiration for the writer 
mingled with deep regret that he was not spared to complete 
his design. 





THOMAS CORAM.* 


Att Mr. Compston’s enthusiastic research has not been able 
to add much to our knowledge of the life of Thomas Coram, 
the old merchant shipper to whom the Foundling Hospital 
owes its origin. But scanty though the records are, they throw 
some welcome light on his character, and we see him as a bluff, 
generous, and somewhat arbitrary sea captain—a conception 
thoroughly borne out by the delightful portrait which serves as a 
frontispiece to the book. Nothing is known of Coram’s boyhood 
except that he was borne at Lyme Regis, in Dorset, and went 
to sea first, as he relates, ‘‘ at 114 years old, several years before 
King Charles ye 2d dyed.’’ Somewhere in the middle “ twenties ” 
he is found settling in America, first at Boston and then at 
Taunton, as a shipwright. Later he returned to his seaman’s 
life and became an enthusiast for colonization. His knowledge, 
gained from his numerous voyages, of the districts likely to be 
most suitable for emigration, was recognized by the authorities. 
He was appointed one of the trustees of the Colony of Georgia 
in 1732, and Horace Walpole, uncle of the Walpole of litera- 
ture, could write of him to Robert Walpole in 1735 as “ the 
honestest, the most disinterested, and the most knowing person 
about the plantations I ever talked with.” Coram, though 
apparently a successful skipper and shipwright, was never a 
wealthy man. His philanthropies absorbed most of his money, 
and in his old age he had to depend upon the kindness of friends 
and admirers. Mr. Compston claims Captain Coram as ‘ Church- 
man, Empire-Builder, and Philanthropist.” He was certainly 
earnest and indefatigable in all three réles. There are indica- 
tions, however, that here and there the bluff old sea-dog’s 
earnestness outran his discretion. Taunton, U.S.A., a hotbed of 
independents, where Coram elected to settle for some years, 
had no welcome either for him or for the Church of which he was 
such a warm advocate. The prejudice against him was carried 
to extreme lengths. Nothing daunted, when the intrepid ship- 
wright had a windfall through the success of a lawsuit, he left 
it for the provision of a church in that town. The gift, however, 
was somewhat spoilt by the manner of it ; for Coram began the 
bequest with the words :— 

** That if ever hereafter the inhabitants of the town of Taunton 
should be more civilized ‘than they now are, and if they should 
inclize to have a Church of England built amongst them, or in 
their town, then upon application of the inhabitants of said 
town,” &e., &e. 

Mr. Compston regards this bequest as an act of magnanimity 
towards Taunton, and seems a little surprised that the offer 
was not accepted. We confess we are not. 

The story of Coram’s connexion with the Foundling Hospital, 
the most famous of his philanthropies, is an interesting one, 
but ends on a pathetic note. After seventeen years’ ardent 
advocacy of the idea, the satisfaction of seeing it fulfilled and 
the joy of working at its development as a member of Committee, 
Coram was excluded from any further share in its management. 
The whole of the facts will never be known, for, says Mr. Compston, 
“a sealed dossier on the subject had disappeared before the 
middle of last century.” What records there are, however, 
accuse Coram of aspersions, unfounded and malicious, on the 
staff. From what we can read of Coram’s character, we agree 
with his biographer that it is * diff eult to imagine him as a back- 
stairs conspirator,” and we prefer to regard it as an unfortunate 
instance of the indiscretion to which Coram seems to have 
been prone. Lovers of quaint diction will be delighted by Coram’s 





* Thomas Coram, By HLF. B. Compston, London: S.P.C.K, (3s, 6d, net.] 





Petition to the King for the establishment of the Foundling 
Hospital, and by his vigorous account of the stranding and 
plundering of the ‘ Seaflower,’ in which vessel he shipped ag 
supercargo. 





THE HOUSE OF GUISE.* 

Tue Princes of the House of Guise were the most brillian; 
and striking figures in the French history of the sixteenth 
century ; and it may be added that there were many worse men 
in that history than Claude, Frangois, and Henri de Lorraine, 
successive Ducs de Guise. They were great soldiers, arro. 
gant and ambitious, with a strain of weakness and vanity, 
but not more cruel or unprincipled than their contemporaries, 
They were generous and magnificent. Judged fairly and without 
prejudice, by the moral standard of their own time, either 
Frangois or Henri was more worthy of the French throne than 
the Valois Princes, the sons of Henry IT. and Catherine de’ 
Medici. For falseness, treachery, Machiavellism, there was 
no comparison. If they played for their own hand, they did 
not, like the Queen, play off both parties, both religions, one 
against the other. A modern French historian puts it plainly 
that the work of the Guises and the raison d’étre of the League 
were to oppose the militant Protestantism which had done much 
towards actually devastating France. Here there is no question 
of the relative value of the religions, or of the personal character 
of a Guise or a Coligny. France suffered from both sides: 
and this would have been more generally recognized, had not 
the horrors culminated in Catherine’s supreme crime and 
blunder, the Saint-Bartholomew. But the historical truth is 
that in the sixteenth century “les huguenots ont voulu faire 
de la France, malgré elle, une nation protestante. La France 
n’a pas voulu l’étre.” This is the explanation of the reign 
of Henri III. It was said at the time by the soldier-diplo- 
matist Michel de Castelnau—one of the few moderate men who 
blamed both religious parties for their un-Christian violence— 
that almost all the people, as well as the clergy and some of the 
nobility, believed that “* the Cardinal of Lorraine and the Duke 
of Guise were veritably called by God to preserve the Catholic 
religion.” 

It is curious to consider what the history of France might have 
been had Henri Duc de Guise, the head of the League, deposed 
Henri III. and taken the place of the Henri IV. we know. By 
another crime, a dastardly assassination—another blunder, so far 
as his own fate was concerned—Henri III. saved France from this. 
But there would have been nothing very startling or incon- 
gruous in such a change of dynasty, for the House of Guise 
stood higher, with regard to the rest of the French nobility, 
than a Pepin le Bref or a Hugues Capet. The House of Lorraine, 
of which it was a younger branch, was a reigning House. Henri 
de Guise, through his mother Anne d’ Este, daughter of Renée de 
France, was great-grandson of King Louis XII. The Queen- 
Dowager of Scotland was his aunt: Mary Stuart, Queen of 
France and of Scotland, was his first cousin. ‘ Une situation 
politique sans égale ! ” observes M. Louis Batiffol. A great House, 
and great was its fall. After the tragedy of Blois in December, 
1588, no succeeding Duc de Guise approached the talent or 
power of a Claude, a Francois, or a Henri. The seventh and last 
to hold the title died a little child and an only son, not a century 
later, in the year 1676. 

Mr. Noel Williams is not to be described exactly as an his- 
torian. But he is an agreeable and painstaking historical 
writer, to whom the public owes a great number of those readable 
studies in French history which, by the way, sometimes hardly 
meet with all the praise merited by careful and diligent work. 
Such books, among which The Brood of False Lorraine should 
take a good place, are very useful in attracting people to history 
and making its dry bones live. In these volumes Mr. Noel 
Williams should have gained both objects. And he has never, 
we think, undertaken a more difficult period. Even the tragic 
political confusions of the mid-seventeenth century are nothing 
to those of the sixteenth, and its characters are far more compli- 
cated, needing far more fairness and freedom from prejudice in 
study and presentation: a fairness, for instance, rather inter- 
fered with by the book’s catching title. Zhe Brood of False 
Lorraine sounds well on the battlefield of Ivry, but real history 
cannot entirely accept such a description of’ a group of famous 
men. 





* The Brood of False Lorraine: the History of the Dues de Guise (1496-1588). 
4 H. — — With 24 Illustrations, 2 vols, London: Hutchinson aud 
‘oO, (24s, ne 
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JOHN MASEFIELD.* 

Mr. MASEFIELp’s latest volume is made up of a narrative poem 
and two one-act plays, all of which exhibit the qualities of 
swiftness of movement, picturesqueness of expression, and 
graphic character-drawing that we have learned to expect of 
him. The poem deals with an episode in the life of Juan Manuel 
Rosas, the Dictator of the Argentine, who, notwithstanding 
thet he was accused of the pleasing total of some twenty-two 
thousand murders during his career of active usefulness, escaped 
such of his enemies as had survived the vigorous methods of his 
administration, and died peacefully in his bed near Southampton 
at the ripe age of eighty-four. His simple, downright character 
lends itself admirably to illustration at the hands of Mr. Mase- 
field, who retains an altogether boyish and Elizabethan delight 
in bloodshed, and has told in these poignant stanzas a tale of 
tender love and death and vengeance that would have delighted 
the heart of John Ford. The path of the narrative poet is beset 
with difficulties ; when the emotion falls below tragic intensity 
he has to choose between maintaining a false diction elaborated 
out of key with his theme, and subsiding into matter-of-fact 
statement which may easily become ludicrously pedestrian. Dr. 
Grainger’s famous periphrasis for the prosaic word “ rats ”— 
“The whiskered vermin race ’—may serve as an example of 
one danger, and the two dreadful lines— 


‘And when they buried him the little port 
Had seldom seen a@ costlier funeral ’’— 
which ruin the close of ‘‘ Enoch Arden,” will exemplify the other. 
We cannot say that Mr. Masefield has quite succeeded in 
avoiding both these perils. His mental honesty and directness 
seve him from sham eloquence and tawdry ornamentation, 
end he keeps the action of his story moving so fast that he can 
usually sustain the note of tragedy without effort, but at times 
he hovers on the brink of bathos ; 
‘As City Chaplain he 
Was widely known throughout the Bishop’s see ” 
is deplorably reminiscent of The Bab Ballads. On the other hand, 
‘*Lorenzo’s lamp still burned; he paced his room; 
His shadow like a great bat flitted gloom,” 

has the Shakespearean touch by which ennobling dignity and 
pathos are infused into a plain statement of fact. We quote 
one stanza to show Mr. Masefield’s power of condensing a picture 
into a few lines; it describes Buenos Aires at the time of the 
White and Red feuds: 

**And in the city the Senate sat 

So violent this bloody quarrel was 

That men stole to their busineas like the cat 
By silent streets where pavements sprouted grass, 
And .t the corners crouched with stealthy eyes, 
Peered, and drew back, or flashed upon their prize. 


where 


” 


The two plays which complete the volume were written 
thirteen years ago, end have not the same high literary merits 
s their companion. They are thoroughly interesting and actable 
little pieces, but they have no finesse, no memorable appeal, 
no development of motive or personality. Their type is humanized 





melodrama ; incidents crowd upon one another at breakneck | 


peed, and although the characters speak and comport them- 
selves more like men and women than is popular in the trans- 
pontine theatre, they are drawn in too hard outlines, their 
foibles are repeated at such brief intervals that they give but 
little more than a passing illusion of reality. Sketches such as 
these would be an intense relief from the monotony of the 
average music-hall performance, but they do not seem to us to be 
altogether worthy of the author of Nan. 





FICTION. 
THE PEDLAR’S PACK.f 
THE pedlar whose wares Mrs. Mann unpacks is a gloomy fellow, 
anything but an Autolycus. There were always streaks of 
riousness and realism in her earlier books, especially in her 
treatment of rural life, but here they predominate to the shutting 
out of all sunshine. From start to finish there is not a single 
happy ending. Mrs. Mann’s refusal to consult the dictates of 
poetic justice, even when it might furnish an effective or dramatic 
irprise, is quite remarkable. It amounts to something like 
ruthlessness in the longest story in the book, ‘‘ A Boy and Girl 











*A Poem and Two Plays. Py John Masefield. London: William Heine- 
man, [5s, net.] 
t The Pediar's Pack, 


By Mary E. Mann, London: Millsand Boon, [6s, net.] 





Marriage.” Here, to escape from an odious and tyrannical 
stepfather, an attractive but wilful girl abandons a comfortable 
home, marries in haste, and repents not at leisure but immedi- 
ately. The young man has neither breeding nor wealth, but 
he is not a bad fellow, devoted in his way, and deserving of a 
better lot than to be insulted for failing to give his wife “ a good 
time.” Their estrangement is rapid, and, angered by her cold 
selfishness, he enlists in the ranks at the outbreak of the war. 
The young wife returns to her old home, then repents of her 
harshness, resolves to “‘ keep the home fires burning” for her 
husband, and writes him a friendly letter which never reaches 
him ; he has already been killed in action, and she is left a prey 
to her remorse. Some novelists have utilized the war as a means 
of suspending the development of their plots. It is otherwise 
with Mrs. Mann, who employs it rather as the last straw in a 
tragic burden. In “Died of His Wounds” we have another 
example of repentance which comes too late, but here the 
survivor is redeemed by a generous regret. ‘‘ The Abode of 
Peace” tells of an overworked schoolmistress, seeking rest on 
the East Coast on the eve of the war, and beguiled by the affa- 
bility of an elegant stranger who is shot as a spy. Mrs. Mann 
is no Pacificist: her sympathies are entirely with those who 
have made sacrifices, great or small; but she has excluded any 
aspect of the war which involves recognition, reward, or reunion 
—save by death. When the war does not come in, her stories 
are mainly tragic episodes in the lives of country folk, with avarice 
as the ruling passion, and leading to matricide or infanticide, 
death or disaster, with a monotonous consistency. There is a 
certain sardonic humour in “ An Enigma in Pink’; here, for 
once, there are no deaths, but only disillusion. Altogether, 
this is a great and depressing change from the Mrs. Mann who 
charmed us in Rose at Honeypot or ministered to our mirth in 
The Sheep and the Goats. 
READABLE NOVELS.—The Tale of Mr. Tubbs. By J. E. 
Buckrose. (Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.)—Mr. J. E. Buckrose 
has abandoned his usual vein of delicate comedy for something 
nearly allied to farce, and the book is therefore not so dis- 
tinguished as the author's former works. We may hope that in 
the future he will return to his own much more subtle and 
method.——The Statue the Wood. By Richard 
(Collins. 6s.)—The author boldly takes the “seventies ” 





delicate in 


Pryce. 


| as the date of this story, which is concerned with the romantic 


adventures of a young widow. 
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[Notice 
The Royal Regiment of Artillery at Le Cateau. By Major 
A. F. Becke. (Woolwich: Royal Artillery Institution. 7s. 6d.) 
—This is an excellent monograph on Sir H. Smith-Dorricn’s 
masterly rearguard action at Le Cateau, August 26th, 1914, 
written from the gunner’s standpoint, and very fully illustrated 
with maps and plans. It is based on war diaries and personal 
statements, and gives the most complete account that we have 
yet seen of the battle. Major Becke disproves the suggestion 
that our Second Corps was “overwhelmed.” The enemy envel- 
oped its extreme right flank, capturing a battalion and twenty- 
seven guns, but he made little impression on the rest of the 
line and suffered very heavy losses from our artillery-fire. The 
Second Corps lost about eight thousand men out of fifty thousand 
and retired in good order, except along the Roman Road. 
General von Kluck’s But that 
must not detract from the fame of the Second Corps, which for 
eight hours under a murderous shell-fire held back an enemy 


tactics were contemptible. 


four times as numerous and then, breaking off the action, 
made good its retreat. The enemy’s assumption that the Second 
Corps had ceased to exist as a fighting force at Le Cateau was a 
mistake which cost him dear a fortnight later. 

The Armed Neutralities of 1780 and 1800. Edited by J. B. 
Scott. (H. Milford. 21s, net.)—This volume, published for the 
Carnegie Endowment, contains the State papers relating to the 
armed neutralities of 1780 and 1800, together with the considered 
opinions of some thirty leading jurists of various nationalities 
on those critical episodes in our naval history. The King’s Speech 
’ with regard 


of 1801 condemning the *‘ new code of maritime law’ 
to blockade and the right of search as “ inconsistent with the 
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rights and hostile to the interests of this country” expressed 


what is still the British view. It is convenient to have the 
documents brought together in this well-cdited volume. 





The Dover Patrol. By Jackstaffe (J. J. Bell). (Grant 
Richards. 6s. net.)—This readable little book is mainly con- 
cerned with the blocking operations at Zeebrugge and Ostend, 
but describes elso the work of our naval gunners in the Belgian 
dunes, the ceaseless bombing raids of our airmen at Dunkirk, 
end the occasional encounters of our destroyers with the enemy. 
The importance of the Patrol is not easily overestimated, as it 
preserved our main communications with France from attack. 


Ttaly’s Part in the War. By W. K. McClure. (Florence: 
Bemporad. 1 lira 50 c¢.)—This little book deserves to find 
English readers. It reminds us that Italy’s diplomatic support 
at the outset of the war was of great value to the Allies, and that 
her Army and Navy, by engaging the attention of a great part 
of the Austrian forces, rendered invaluable service to the common 
cause. The author points to the total of Itely’s dead—467,934 
men—as 2 proof that she played her part gallantly. Her losses 
were proportionately as large as our white population suffered, 
though Itely did not enter the war for nine months after August, 
1914. Mr. McClure admits that Italy felt the strain of wer 
very acutely, through lack of money, coal, raw materials, and 
foodstuffs, but victory hes given her new confidence. He dis- 
cusses frankly the misunderstanding that arose between Italy 
and her Allies, partly from ignorance, partly through the influ- 
ence of enemy propaganda, partly, too, through injudicious 
Press controversies as to the Pact of London. Books like Mr. 
McClure’s will help to strengthen the alliance between the two 
peoples. 

Political Prophecies. By H. A. L. Fisher. (Clarendon Press. 
ls. net.)—Mr. Fisher's very able address before the Edinburgh 
Philosophical Society deserved reprinting. He surveys the 
field of prophecy from Polybius to Bloch, and shows that the 
political prophet is far more often wrong than right. Montesquieu 
foresaw the revolt of America. Burke reasoned correctly as to 
the course of the French Revolution. Renan was a true prophet 


when in September, 1870, he said that in the next war, which | 


would be a war of races, Great Britain would be found on the 


side of France. But these are exceptions. Lord Morley declared | occupation deserves attention. 


ten years ago that “ Australians could never be reconciled to 
paying fora war undertaken for the defence of Belgian neutrality.” 
He was speaking as an advocate against large views of the 
Empire. The pessimistis an equally unsafe prophet :— 

‘The jeremieds of Robert Lowe and Thomas Carlyle are 
pretty reading, but after all we have ‘shot Niagara,’ and are 
still a flourishing people, not altogether devoid of valour, faith, 
endurance, charity, and other estimable qualities of hand and 
heart ; nor, so far as we can see, is the race of heroes entirely 
extinct upon this planet.” 





Chronology of the War. Vol. L, 1914-15: with a Small Atlas 
of the War. (Constable. 5s. net and 3s. 6d. net.)—The war 
has been so vast and many-sided that few people can remember 
the sequence of events. This admirable summary, in tabular 
form with notes and a full index, will therefore be welcomed. 
It is edited by Lord Edward Gleichen, under the auspices of 
the Ministry of Information. The first volume takes us to the 
end of 1915; other volumes are in preparation. The companion 
atlas, with maps by Messrs. Stanford and Messrs. George Philip, 
is small in scale but convenient for reference. 


The Year's Art, 1919. By A. C. R. Carter. (Hutchinson. 
js. 6d. net.)—This old-established handbook for artists, col- 
lectors, and dealers seems to have a new interest now that peace 
is approaching and the museums and art galleries are beginning 
to reopen. It is clear, however, from the section on art sales 
that the market for works of art was astonishingly active last 
year, though living artists not engaged in the war probably 
suffered. Mr. Carter draws attention to the offer of Mr. Joseph 
Duveen to build a gallery at Millbank for modern foreign art, 
and to the acquisition of some examples of Degas for this new 
collection. He gives a full account of the great Red Cross sale, 
and prints Sir James Barrie’s whimsical letter detailing the 
gifts which were rejected—such as “four letters from Shake- 
speare to Lady Bacon” which “ prove conclusively that Lady 
Bacon was the real author of the so-called Shakespeare plays,” 
and that Shakespeare “ agreed to father them for £5 apiece.” 








Encyclopaelia of Religion and Ethics. Edited by James 
Hastings. Vol. X., “ Picts—Sacraments.” (T. and T. Clark. 
32s. net.)—We must record the appearance of a new volume 
of this valuable encyclopaedia and commend its careful scholar- 
ship. The general articles, especially Mr. Stanley A. Cook's 
** Religion,” Mr. A. J. Toynbee’s “ Race,” and the late Pro- 
fessor Gwatkin’s “ Reformation,” are thoughtful and readable; 
and special topics, such as the history of particular churches or 
cults like that of the rosary, are treated concisely and clearly. 
The work has a very wide range, including, for example, a long 
article on “ Points of the Compass,” by Mr. T. D. Atkinson, 
who has collected a mass of curious details about the subject 
of orientation in different ages and countries. The Greek temples, 
for instance, generally faced east, but Roman temples followed no 
rule. Constantine’s Christian churches had their altars at the 
west end and their doors at the east, as St. Peter's has to this day. 


Progress of Education in India, 1912-1917. By H. Sharp. 
(Calcutta : Superintendent of Government Printing. 5s. 6d.)— 
This interesting Report deserves to be noted. Education is a 
plant of slow growth among the masses in India, barely six per 
cent. of whom can read and write; but, as Mr. Sharp points out, 
in the figures for secondary and higher education India compares 
not unfavourably with Japan and some European countries. 
He deplores the tendency of most Indian students to be content 
with passing literary examinations for Government posts, 
but he think that if Indian industries were developed many 
young men would devote themselves to technical studies. He 
remarks on the almost complete illiteracy of Indian women, of 
whom only one per cent. can read and write, and on the deaden- 
ing effect that this must have on the educated or partly edv- 
cated men. The Report is well worth reading. It shows that 
progress is being made, and that the Indian peoples are taking 
more interest in education. But it also shows the complex 
nature of the stupendous task which faces the Indian Education 
Department, and does not justify any facile optimism. 

The Kingdom of Serbia : Infringements of the Rules and Laws 
of War Committed by the Austro-Bulgaro-Germans. By R. A. 
Reiss. (Allen and Unwin. 3s. 6d. net.)—As a few pro-Bulgars 
are now resuming their campaign, this temperate account by a 
Swiss of how the Bulgarians behaved in Serbia during the 
It is a horrible story of murder, 
massacre, outrages on women, the selling of girls to Turkish 
harems in Asia, and wholesale looting. The Bulgarians did not 
exterminate the Serbian people as the Turks exterminated the 
Armenians, but they went as far in that direction as they dared. 
Before Bulgaria can raise any claim to consideration she must 
make such reparation as is possible for her atrocious crimes, 
though the thousands of murdered civilians and the wounded 
who were bayoneted on the field cannot be brought to lite 
again, 


Colonel J. H. Leslie has compiled An Historical Roll (with 
Portraits) (Sheffield: Sir W. C. Leng; 1s. each part) of those 
British women who have won the Military Medal for ‘ bravery 
and devotion under fire,” and is issuing it in parts, each con- 
taining eight portraits and biographies. One hundred and 
fifty women have gained this distinction, beginning with Lady 
Dorothie Feilding, who drove a motor-ambulance behind the 
Flanders front from 1914 to 1917. Another medallist 
is Miss Florence Williams, who tended our wounded soldiers 
in the Dublin streets during the Easter rising of 1916. 





We have received a well-printed Record of the 2nd Bucks 
Battalion, T:F., 1914-18 (2s.), which is published for the Bucks 
Territorial Force Association, and may be had from Captain 
Stewart-Liberty at The Lee, Great Missenden. The original of 
this record is an illuminated manuscript on vellum, given 
by Lord Anslow to the Association at Aylesbury as a permanent 
memorial of the services of the battalion, which fought well, 
suffered greatly, and was disbanded last spring. It would be 
well if other Territorial battalions recorded the names of their 
officers and men in a similar form while the particulars are 
easily to be found. A few years hence the work will be far 
harder to do. 





The Early English Customs System. By N.S. B. Gras. (H. 
Milford. 15s. net.)—Thoe American historian who is known to 
specicdists by his work on our early corn trade has written 
another valuable book, based on fresh researches in the Record 
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Office, on our mediaeval Customs system. Much of the space 
is given to documents, now first printed in full, but the develop- 
ment of the Customs is described very clearly in the introductory 
chapters. With regard to the Hanseatic merchants, to whom one 
imaginative writer would trace the origin of the war, Professor 
Gres thinks that their privileges and also the extent of their 
trede have been exaggerated. It seems that in the fifteenth | 
century England exported a good deal of pewter, metal wares, 
and leather goods, besides the cloth which was our chief product. 
On the whole, Professor Gras concludes that England was more 
of a trading country before the Tudor age then is generally 
suppose l. 

A Pelican’s Tale. By Frank M. Boyd. (H. Jenkins. 
uet.)—Mr. Boyd, the son of “‘A. K. H. B.” of St. Andrews, 
has written an amusing autobiography, which begins among 
ministers and Bishops, but is mostly concerned with Fleet 
Street, the Theatre, and the Turf. His innumerable anecdotes 
about many well-known or notorious people are entertaining. 
He quotes a good retort at the exponse of the elderly Mr. George 
Grossmith, at the first production of The Gay Pretenders at the 
Globe Theatre. The piece was dull and the gallery impatient. 
““* You're very funny up there,’ said the justly exasperated but 
very rash Mr. Grossmith. ‘ More than you are down there,’ 
came the instant retort; and then the audiences smiled loudly.’ 
Mr. Boyd tells the strange story of The Private + ecretary, which 
was at first a failure in London when the late Sir Herbert Tree 
played the chief part, but which slowly gained favour when the 
late Mr. W. 8. Penley took the part of the Rev. Robert Spvlding, 
and ultimately became “ one of the greatest financial successes 
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- TILO - LEU 
GIVES THE 
EFFECT 


PICTURESQUE 
OLD-WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST.,W.1, COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE 


OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE. 


Dutch Marqueterie Occasional Table, with 
Shaped top and ends, 


0, 5324. Fine old two 


drawers, on Cabriole legs with Ormolu mounts, 


£45, 
HAMPTONS tha nt Buenos Aires, | 
Hamptons pay Carriage to any railway station in Great Britain, 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S 
REAL IRISH LINEN 
TABLE DAMASK 


Write for Samples and Catalogue, po't free 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER Ltd. 40.P. Donegall Place BELFAST 


| Offices 


~ : 


| be required to give his whole tim 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS 
Three grand prizes and Gold Medal, Franco-Briti-h 
Exhibition, The only Grand Prize awarded toa 
| British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chronometers. 
The only Grand Prize awarded for Astronomical 
Regulators, Chronographs, and Ships’ Compasses, 
NEW CATALOGUE free on application. 
E. DENT and CoO., Ltd., 
Makers of the Great Westminster Clock, Big Ben, 
€1 STRAND, W.C.2, or 4 ROVAL EXCHANGE, E.C. & 


BY SPECIAL 
APPOINTMENT 
TO THE KING. 


as DR-uaRx. 


A PEACE RISK. 





Who is carrying your death Risk P 


Is it your Family, 
or 
a Life Assurance Office P 


WHY NOT LET THE PRUDENTIAL CARRY IT? 


OAK BOOKCASE, 


40 guineas, 


GILT 
Valence.” 


and 


Benham 


CARVED 


from “ 


ce Fi. 
O 
OTHER GOOD SECONDHAND FURNITURE—BARGAINS, 


GILBERT, FURNISHER, OLD SWINDON, WILTSHIRE, 


RO AL SOCIETY OF PAINTER ETCHERS AND 
ENGRAVERS, 54 PALL MALL EAST, S.W, 
377TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION, Daily 10 to 5, 
Admission Is, (Tax 3d.), H. H. BLACKLOCK, See. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 
PORTION of the LIBRARY of the MARQUESS of AILESBURY, D.S.0 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their Large Galleries, 34 and 35 New Bond 


ord, and TWO Following Days, at ONE 


A 


M 


Strect, W.1, on MONDAY, MARCH 
o'clock precisely : 

A SELECTED PORTION of th 
the MARQUESS of AILESBURY, 
Iiiuminated and other Manuscripts, 
May be viewed two days prior 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 
YY @Ousa TZ OF LONDON. 


APPOINTMENT OF CHIEF OFFICER OF THE LONDON FIRE BRIGADE, 


of 
ins 


LIBRARY 
Foi 
books, 


had, 


the property 


, compri 


VALUABLE 
D.8.0., of Savernake 
and Rare Printed 
Catalogues may be 


The London County Council invites applications for the appointment of Chief 
r of the London Fire Brigade and Officer-in-Charge of the Ambulances 
who will hold his office during the pleasure of the Council, and who will 
and energies to the duties of his office, He will 
not be allowed to take any private business or other paid employment, and any 
fees received by him, either as a witness or in any other capacity, are to be paid 
to the Council. When not on leave he will be required to reside continuously 
at the Chief Station of the Brigade in Southwark Bridge Road, 8.E. He must 
Le of robust health, strong and active, and his age must be not less than 30 and 
not more than 45 years. He must possess a sound knowledge of mechanics ; 
knowledge and experience of motor and electrical engineering ; and have had 
experience in dealing with men, The salary of the Chief Officer, which has been 
fixed after consideration of current economic conditions, will be £1,000 a year, 
rising by annual increments of £100 to a maximum of £1,500 a year, and he will 
have, in addition, free quarters, coal, light and medical attendance, the value 
of which allowances (estimated at £200 a year) will be taken into account in 
calculating pension, He will be required to find his own uniform, clothing and 
boots, No fixed allowance will be made to him for travelling expenses, but he 
will be repaid any such expenses as he may actually ineur.—Applications for the 
appointment must be on the official forms, and may be obtained from the CLERK 
of the LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL, Spring Gardens, 8.W, They should 


Service 





THRESHER & GLENNY 
CIVIL AND MILITARY TAILORS 


For a considerable time the demand for wool will execed the avail- 
able supply, and consequently any reduction in the present cost of 
clothing for some time is improbable, We hold a good stock of 
materials well bought, and are in a position to execute orders for a 
certain period at the following prices: Lounge Suits, £9 0s. Od. ; 
Dress Suits, £12 12s, 0d. ; Dinner Jacket Suits, £10 103, Od. ; Winter 
Overcoats, lined satin, £12 12s, 04, 
rHRESHER & GLENNY beg to remind their military customers 
that their measurements recorded for uniformwill serve also for mufti, 


contain full particulars of age, qualifications, and experience, and should be 
accompanied by copics of not more than five testimonials as to character and 
fitness for the office, with special reference to the qualifications above mentioned. 
The latest time for receiving applications is 11 o’clock a.m. on Wednesday, 
April 23rd, 1919. Any form of application which is not fully filled up, or in 
any respect fails to comply with the terins of the advertisement, will not be con- 
sidered, The appointment will be subject to the successful candidate passing 
satisfactorily a medical examination by the Council's medical examiner. Can- 
vassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualification for 
JAMES BIRD, 
London County i 


SALISBURY. 


appointment, 
Clerk of the Coun 


SCHOOL, 


MHeE GODOLPHIN 
Miss Douglas intends to retire from the position of HEAD-MISTRESS in 
December, 1919, The Governors of the School invit« ae for the post, 





152 & 153 STRAND, LONDON 


ROWLAND’S 
MACAS SAR O:IrL 


Preserves, Beautifles, Nourishes, and 
Restores 


THE HAIR. 


Closely resembles the natural oil in the Hair which nature 
provides for its preservation, end Without which the hair gets 
dry, thin, and withered. Nothing else does this. Also prepared 
in 2 GOLDEN COLOUR for fair Hair. 3s. 6d., 7s., and 10s. 6d. 
Of Stores, Chemists, & ROWLANDS, 67 Hatton Garden, London. 


Each application should contain particulars as to age, education, degree or its 
equivalent, and teaching experience, and should be accompanied by copies of 
not more than four testimonials together with the names of two persons to whom 


} 

| reference may be made, There should be three copies of each testimonial, The 

| salary is £100 per annum, together with a capitation of £3 on each pupil. A 

| separate residence will be provided for the Head-Mistress, who will not take 

Boarders, The School hokis 200 and has been quite full for a long time rhe 
1020 


Head-Mistress-elect will be required to take up her duties in January 
Applications should be addressed to the CLERK to the GOVERNORS, and 
should reach the School not later than March L4th. Selected candidates will be 

2ist, and 


asked to come to Salisbury for an interview between Friday, March 
Monday, March 31st, 
ORKSHIRE LADIES’ COUNCIL OF EDUCATION. 


the combined post of SECRETARY 


Applications are invited for l 
HEAD of SECRETARIAL SCHOOI Graduate preferred Knowledge of 
secretarial and business subjects, including committee methods, and experience 
in teaching essential, Salary to begin at £200.—Particulars from the SECRE- 
TARY, Women’s Employment Bureau, 5 De Grey Terrace, Leeds, 


y 
| 


requires Re-engage- 
er), Highest reference 
Box 892, Lhe Spectu! 


SECRETARY (Woman) 
experience (late!s 
unts frown or co iutry. 


| PRIVATE 
ment, Sixteen years’ 
Shorthand, typewriting, acce 


| 1 Wellington Strect, Strand, London, W.C, 2, 


with 6 
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ANCHESTER EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
MUNICIPAL HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, HARPURHEY., 
Head-Mistress—Miss A. E, BELL 
(Final Honours School of English Language and Literature, Oxford), 

The on ag ee invite applications for the post of FORM MISTRESS to teach 
Mathematics, Good Degree essential. Salary according to qualifications and 
experience, Full particulars of the duties and conditions of the appointment 
may be had on application to the undersigned. Forms of application may also 
be obtained, and must be returned by March Ist. 

Canvassing, directly or indirectly, wll disqualify a candidate. 

Education Offices, SPURLEY HEY, 

Deansgate, Manchester, Director of Education. 
February, 1919, 


"aac BOROUGH OF ROTHERHAM 





GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
Founded 1483, 

The Governors invite applications for the post of HEAD-MASTER, to commence 
duties: in May next, The selected candidate must be a Graduate in Honours of 
one of the older Universities. Preference will be given to a candidate possessing 
an Honours Degree in Mathematics or Science, Experience in a Public School or 
good Secondary School essential. Candidates must not be over 45 years of age. 
Commencing salary £650 per annum, with house. 

Accommodation is provided in the school for 220 boys. 

Applications, stating full particulars of qualifications ‘and experience, accom- 
panied by copies of three recent testimonials, must be sent to the undersigned not 
later than 12th March, 1919, from whom any further particulars of the appoint- 
ment may be obts 1ined, 

Canvassing, direc ‘tly or indirectly, will disqualify a candidate. 

Education Offices, JAS. A. MAIR, 

Rotherham. Clerk to the ie Governors, 

Y EVENOA K 8 SCHOOL. 

HEAD-MASTER required, to enter on his duties at the commencement of the 
Summer Term, 

Candidates must be Graduates of a University in the United Kingdom or have 
such other equivalent qualification as may be approved by the Board of Education, 
bo 4 must also be experienced in Secondary School work. Commencing salary 

£500 per annum, rising by annual increments of £20 to £600 per annum, with 
house, rates, and lighting found. 

Copies, not returnable, of Three Testimonials only, of a recent date, to be sub- 
mitte 

Forms of application may be obtained from Mr, A. C. KNOCKER, of 9 London 
ee Sevenoaks, to whom applications should be returned not later than 15th 
March, 1919. 


(ost COUNCIL OF THE WEST RIDING OF 








YORKSHIRE, 
BINGLEY TRAINING COLLEGE. 
APPOINTMENT OF SECRETARY AND LIBRARIAN, 

The West Riding Education Committee invite applications for the post of 
Secretary (who will also act as Librarian) at the Bingley Training College. Salary 
£180, rising by annual increments of £10 to £250. Candidates for the post must 
be women, Last date for the receipt of applications, March 6th, 

Further particulars and forms of application to be obtained from the EDUCA- 
TLON DEPT, (Secondary Branch), County Hall, Wakefield. 


UDDERSFIELD EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
MUNICIPAL HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

Required, after Easter, LANGUAGE MISTRESS, Graduate; Honours 
French and German, Duties will include Advanced Course work. Successful 
experience essential, Salary according to experience and qualifications. Scale, 
£150 to £220, plus £25 per annum for the Advanced Course.—Applications 
should be sent before March Ist to O, BALMFORTH, Secretary of Education, 
Peel Street, Huddersfield, from whom application forms may be obtained upon 
the receipt of a stamped addressed foolscap envelope. 








NIVERSITY WOMEN’S INFORMATION OFFICE. —Up. 
to-date and reliable Information, on all matters relating to careers now open to 
University women, may be obtained through theabove Office.—App!y Miss H. Mu. 
CHAPPELL (Oxf, Hon. Mods. Maths.), Secretary, 5 Princes St., Cavendish Sq. »W.1. 
EST WE FORGET our splendid men still out in 
France, the CHURCH ARMY calis to the Women of England to help 
NOW in the Hut-work abroad. Applications from Churchwomen, able if possible 
to pay their own expenses, urgently INVITED.—Address Miss HART, 
55 Bryanston n Street, » London, W. 1. 


LECTU RES, &eo. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GAR. 
DENS, WEST KENSINGTON, Training College for Teachers, President : 
Rt. Hon. Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Chairman and Hon, Treasurer: Mr, ©, G, 
Montefiore, M.A. : Sec.: Sir Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concern. 
ing Scholarships and Le Loan Fund apply to the Principal, ‘Miss E. Miss E. LAWRENCE — 


ATTERSEA POLYTECHNIC, 
LONDON, 8.W. 11. 

AWARD OF TATE AND MORGAN SCHOLARSHIPS FOR SESSION 1919-20, 

The Examinations for the award of Scholarships in Engineering, Science, 
Domestic Science, Physical Training, and Hygiene and Physiology will be held 
on Tuesday, June 3rd, and the succeeding days. The Scholarships vary in 
value from £20 to £30 per annum with free tuition, and are tenable from one to 
three years, 

Last day of entry, 26th April, 1919. 

Full particulars on application to the SECRETARY. 


HE BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, es HEATH, KENT. 
003: 
Sir GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D. (Chairman). The MARCHIONESS OF SALIs- 


BURY, Major the Hon, WALDORF ASTOR, M.P. The Rt, Hon, Dr. CHRIS- 
TOPHER ADDISON, M.P. The Rt. Hon, LORD SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE. 














Miss A, WIKNER (Royal Cent. Inst. ol Gymnastics, Stockholm). 
phe bag was opened in 1885, and was the first of its kind in England. 
r as teachers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s 
un Pra Rg The Course extends over two years. It includes the study of 
Anatomy, Physiology, Theory of Education, the Theory and Practice of Gymnas- 
tics, Massage and Medical Gymuastica, Dancin and Outdoor Games, Students 
practise teaching in schools in the neighbourh The College stands in its own 
grounds of 15 acres, in a beautiful and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath. 
The Course beginsin October.—Further particulars on application to SECRETARY, 
SG’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bg ware —Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of 
training extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics 
on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, PR mage and Hygiene, Dancing, 
Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Teniis, Netball. dc or prospectus apply Secretary, 


UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for women. Extensive range glass- 
houses. Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full theoretical 
instruction. Botany by B.Sc, Notable Successes in Examinations. Beekeeping, 
Marketing, Fruit-preserving.—For illustrated prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. 
{ ARDENING for WOMEN.—Practical training : vegetable, 
fruit, and flower growing. Month or term. Healthy outdoor life, from 6) 
gus, perannum, Summer Term begins 28thApril,1919. Students prepared for R.H.S. 
examination.—lIlhus. prospectus of RIDLEY-PEAKE, Udimore, nr. Rye, Sussex. 

















H EREFORD HIGH SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


Applications are invited for the post of HEAD-MASTER of the above-named 
Secondary School, with Advanced Courses, working under the Board of Educa- 
tion. To commence duties in September next. 

Present number of scholars about 230. 

Salary £600 (rising by annual increments of £25 to £700). 

Applicants must be honours graduates of a University of the United Kingdom. 

Applications, endorsed ** Head-Master,” enclosing twelve copies of not more 
than four recent testimonials, should be sent to the undersigned s0 as to reach 
him not later than first post on March 25th next and from whom forms of appli- 
cation can be obtained, 

Canvassing will disqualify a candidate. 

Shire Hall, Hereford, JOHN WILTSHIRE, 
February Sth, 1919. Clerk to the Governors, _ 


U NIVERSITY COLLEGE, NOTTINGHAM. 
PROFESSOR OF ECONOMICS. 





The Council of the College invite applications for the CHAIR of ECONOMICS. 
Commencing salary, £500 per annum. 

Further particulars and Forms of Application may be obtained from the 
REGISTRAR, to whom applications must be sent not later than March 3rd. 


YCOMBE ABBEY SCHOOL, BUCKS.—Waanated ‘for 
September term : 

(1) SCLE Nc FE MISTRESS, chief ry hae Physics. 

(2) MISTRESS to teach GERMA 

(3) MISTRESS to teach GE OGHAPHY. Diploma essential. 
Applicants for first and second posts must have degree or equivalent. Initia! 
salary from £160 to £230,according to qualifications and experience.—Apply to 
HEAD-NISTRESS._ 


ANTED, any young man or lady who has leisure and 

is interested in my books, to come over and see me any afternoon by 

appointment to have a talk on intellectual problems, and so cheer me in my old 

age, blindness, and loneliness since the death recently of my dear wife.—JOHN 
BEATTIE CROZIER, LL.D., 9 Elgin Avenue, Paddington, W. 








ARDEN required for BIRMINGHAM WOMEN’S 

SETTLEMENT at Easter or later by arrangement. University degree 

and experience in social work desired.—For particulars apply to Miss WHITE- 
LOCK, 14 Westbourne Road, Edgbaston. 


TYGGESTON GRAMMAR SCHOOL FOR’ GIRLS, 
LEICESTER.—Wanted, immediately, FORM MISTRESS. Special 
Subjects: Freneh and English; some German and Needlework desirable but 
not essential, Salary according to scale.—Apply fully to HEAD-MISTRESS, 
enclosing testimonials, 
= (27, married), N.U J. 2 awaiting ting demobilisation 
) after over four years’ service, seeks POST with substantial paper. Pleasant 
address, well-informed, keen newsgatherer ; thorough experience with Northcra 
riodicals. Could assist sub-editing. Excellent references. State salary.— 
x 885, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 


A PPOINTMENT desired by DISCHARGED OFFICER, 
age - M.A., B.Sc., medallist and prizeman, abstainer, SECRETARIAL 


or other work 
_ Please address DUNCAN, 46 Hotspur Street, Tynemouth, 


OYAL ASTATIC SOCTETY. — Wanted, ASSISTANT 
\ LIBRARIAN. Salary £52. Hours to be arranged. Some knowledge 
of Oricntal Languages required.—Apply 22 ALBEMARLE STREET, W, 

















GIRLS’ SGHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE. — Principals: Miss 

CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A., Lond, (Girton College). —~First-rat» 

Modern Education, Premises specially built for a School. Large Playing-fllds 
and Rink, Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Swimming, &c. 


S71: “MARGARET? S SCHOOL, HARROW. 


Prospectus on iEhtorical to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of 
Newnham College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 


LORIOUS HINDHEAD (over 800ft. above sea-level). 
J HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—E very educational po a a q 
Health and happiness a very special consideration.—Prospectus and full par- 
ticulars from Miss CHIGNELL, Twizzletwig, Hindhead, Surrey. 


MTNHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford, 

Bracing air from Downs and sea, 


[HE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 

ears. Thorough general education, with great attention to health. 
Elder girls may — in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New Domestic 
Science branch for girls over 18, Tennis Courts and fle!d for Hockey and Cricket, 
Prep. for Exams, ‘incipal, Miss L,C. DODD. 


\HESHIRE.—WINC HAM HALL, - LOSTOCK GRALAM. 

/ Good education at reasonable cost. Fees 20 guineasper term. Ful! stalf, 
All examinations : Matriculation, Oxford Locals, Music, Singing, Art, Languages, 
Elocution, Gymnastics, Games, Pupils, 9 to is years, 

Illustrated Prospectus from Miss PARKES. 


[' @omwey,rse &@ & BB, 
B OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS, 
Private Residential School for Girla. Tele.: “ Watford 616.” 


ELICATE AND BACKWARD GIRLS.—A High-Class 
HOME SCHOOL amongst the Surrey Hills has vacar 
for next term. The house, standing on dry sandy soil, faces 8.W., and is ver) 
bright and airy. Extensive grounds, Thorough modern education with indi 
vidual attention, ‘The happiness and health of the girls are carefully studied. 
—Prospectus, with views, references, &c., on ——- to “B,.” cio J. & J. 
PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London, EAC. 4 


























EATHERLEY, INVERNESS.—BOARDING and DA) 
SCHOOL for GIRLS. Head-Mistress: Miss MURRAY, Full Degree 
Course Certificate, St. Hugh's College, Oxford. Assisted by a highly-qualified 
and experienced Staff and a trained Lady Housekeeper-Matron, Sound educa 
tion on modern lines, Preparation for University and other examinations. 
Junior Department under qualified Mistress. Beautiful situation and extensive 
grounds, Special attention paid to health and well-being of pupils.—Prospectus 
apply Miss MURRAY, Heatherley, Ir Inverness, 
ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, CHANNEL ISLANDS. 
Thorough modern education at « moderate cost for girls up to the age of 19, ), 


Spacious and well-equipped schoo! b adh nae, with good playinggrounds. Healthy 
situation ; very suitable for delicate yirls._—For Prospectus apply to Head-Mistress, 


NLARENDON “HOUSE SCHOOL, 
LEAMINGTON SPA. 
Principals : Miss —— (Camb. Nat. Se. Trip., Parts L, IL., Newnham Colleg 
and Miss SPACKMAN, B.A, Lond., Hons, Eng, 
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INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


d o— 
Easter Term began on Tuesday, January 21st, and ends on Tuesday, April 15th. 
Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR, 
Tel. 








7 Grayshott. 
{LAREMONT HOME SCHOOL, EASTBOURNE (beauti- 
fully situated near sea), for Girls of good position. Highest Educational 
advantages. Specialities: Music and Languages. Hockey, Tennis, &c, Officers’ 
daughters at special fees, Principals, Misses DAWSON. 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
Hn TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER.—For informa- 


tion relating to the entry of Cadets parents should write for this book, 
which contains in a concise form the new Regulations, with full illustrated descrip- 
tion of life at the Royal Naval Colleges, Osborne and Dartmouth.—( Publication 
Dept.), GIEVES, Ltd., ‘‘ Royal Navy House,” 21 Old Bond Street, London, W. 1. 


onlay L COLLEGE, rANGBOURNE. 
CADETS FOR THE R.N.R, AND MERCHANT SERVICE. 

Age of Entry, over 13 and 4 months and under 15, Nominations to Royal 

Naval College, Dartmouth. Terms £80 per ann, Early application should be made, 

Apply Messrs. DEVITT & MOORE, Managers, 12 Fenchurch Buildings, E.C, 3, 


A BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School Education. 
Lt Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford, 
Fine buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boat- 
house, &c, Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, O.T.C. Fees, £55, 
Entrance Scholarships July Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master. 


i’ RAMLINGHA 











COLLEGE, SUFFOLK. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL, Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
Head-Master—F. W. STOCKS, M.A. 
Inclusive Fees, £57 to £66 per annum. 
Modern Laboratories and Workshops. 
EXAMINATION FOR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, MARCH 27TH, 
NEXT TERM BEGINS MAY Ist. 
Ilustrated Prospectus and full particulars on application to the HEAD-MASTER 
or the SECRETARY. 
| RIGHTON COLLEGE.—An EXAMINATION will be 
held on June 3rd and 4th to elect to EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS varying 
Full particulars on application to the HEAD- 





in value from £60 to £45 a year. 
MASTER. 


VE LSTED SCHOOL—SCHOLARSHIPS. 
EIGHT SCHGLARSHIPS, £70-20, and some House 
Exhibitions will be OFFERED for COMPETITION in March, 

Particulars from the Rev. the HEADMASTER, or BURSAR, 


i 7 ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 

4 \ Army Couucil, Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 

sea, facing Dartmoor, Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS, 
lead-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A, 


| OSSALL SCHOOL.—Some TWELVE OPEN SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS, Senior and Junior, value from £75 a year downwards, together 
with EXHIBITIONS for sons of Officers who have fallen in the Great War, will 
be awarded by Examination beginning March 4th, 1919. Boys examined at 
Rossall aml in London.—Apply the BURSAR, Rossall, Flectwood. 





PRIVATE TUITION, d&c. 


cranes Yecent Successes gained 
of Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., 
WOOLWICH 10 (including Ist place), SANDHURST 18, 
INDIAN ARMY 8, NAVY (Special Entry) 3, UNIVERSITIES 14, 
Apply Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 


by Pupils 





{OACHING.—Students prepared for Matric. Lond. and all 
higher Exams. Oxford and Cambridge by Miss G. A. BEN DIXON, B.A, 
TLING, B.A, (Lond.). Special opportunities for French 


(Lond,), Miss V. H. WAT 
Mayfair 3797. 


Conversation,—15a Baker Street, W. 1. 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, Gc. 
be TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 


Molton Street, W.1 (Gerrard 12638),—Ladies quickly prepared for Journal- 


istic and Secretarial work. Coursefromanydate, Excellentintroductions given 


jig ow ITING.—Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, 5 Duke 

Street, Adelphi, W.C. 2 (near Charing Cross Station), ‘T.N. Gerrard 6179, 
Tariff on application, Standard of accuracy and neatness maintained in spite 
of difficulties caused by war 


R OYAL 


OWN PRIVATE ROOMS, WITH SPECIAL ATTENDANTS. 
UNDER MEDICAL SUPERVISION AND TRAINING, 

VACANCIES AVAILABLE FOR SELECT MENTALLY DEFI- 
CIENT OR BACKWARD CASES, OF EITHER SEX. 

ALL THE COMFORTS OF A HOME, WITH GAMES AND 
RECREATION, BEAUTIFUL SURROUNDINGS, 


EARLSWOOD INSTITUTION, 


SURREY. 


For particulars and terms apply to H. HOWARD, Secretary, 
G.P.O. Box 163, 14-16 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 4, 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


{CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
Ss TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs, J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the BEST 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS, will be pleased to AID PARENTS by sending (free of 
charge) prospectuses and TRUS rWORTHY INFOKMATION, : 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given, 

J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E,C, 4, 


‘Yelephone : 5053 Central. 

{CHOOLS. Parents can obtain (free of charge) reliable 
Ss information respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational 

“ & Homes for boys and girls by sending full particulars of 
their requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
of fees, &c.) to 

Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Lita, 

Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
teaching statis of the most important schools, and thus able 
to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
Offices—158-162 OXFOKD SI., LONDON, W.1, Telephone—1136 Museum, 


T UTORS. 





| Supplied by order to the Royal Household, 





p aaaladaai OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS 


Advice free of charge will be given by 

MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING AND CO.,, 
36 Sackville Street, Piecadilly, W.1. Tel., Regent 4926, 

A SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 
‘ The Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who 
are looking for posts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS 
in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private Families, 

NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
{QUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, 
; LIMITED, (Established 1835.) Capita! (paid up), £500,000, 
PURCHASES REVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS and GRANTS LOANS 
thereon. 
Apply SECRETARIES, 10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 2. 


DT Spee [ PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED booklet des- 
) cribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics, 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c.). Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
General Manager, Medical, &c., Assocn,, Ltd., 22 Craven St., Trafalgar Square, W.C.2, 


Ae—e- TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 
i _ assured, Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 
Gold, £2 on Platinum, Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted parce! 
returned post free, Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken 
or otherwise), Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 
8. CANN & CO. 694 Market Street, Manchester, 


Estd, 1850, 
( LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. — Persons 
wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 
Messrs, BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If forwarded by post, valu 
per return or offer made,—-Chief Offices, 63 Oxford Street, London, Estd. 100 years, 


{OCKROACHES — exterminated with BLATTIS, A 
/ SCIENTIFIC REMEDY invented and guaranteed by IE, Howarth, F.Z.S, 
Used in War Hospitals, Tins ls, 6d., 
23. 6d., 5s., post free —-HOWARKTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield, 


WRITE FOR PROFIT. 


Earn While You Learn 
The free booklet “How to Make Money with your Pen” will tell you how, 
With much interesting information it gives particulars of Practical Correspondenc 


Courses by qualified and experienced Directors, 
FICTION Course .. ap o £& 2 0 
NEWS Course ‘id me a so ae & 
Inclusive fee for both Courses., a 2 8 


For these amazingly low fees Students are given expert instruction in everything 
essential to success, Work is criticised constructively, suitable MSS, are placed 
for publication at highest rates and Cash is paid immediately on acceptance, 

Under the instruction given many beginners have succeeded in Earning Money 
While Learning: some even during their Course receiving the highest rates paid 
in Journalism (£3 3 0 for 500 words in the Daily Mail), No Course of Instruction, 
however high the fee charged for it, can give a more satisfactory result. 

One of the many successful Students writes :-— 

“ I have to thank you for the order for a series of articles obtained for me fron 
the Editor of Lloyds Maguzine. 1 have found the Correspondence Course Lessons 
exceedingly valuable, and have earned by writing since 1 began them very much 
more than the fee I paid you.”—S, W. M. 

For Free Booklet, write to 
“ EDITORIAL,” Literary Training School, 22 Chancery Lane, London, W.C, 2. 
SSS —_— 
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Most busy people 


find that they have little time for letter-writing. 
And yet it is a mistake to get out of touch with 


our friends. We not only disappoint them, but 

we deprive ourselves of their replies. A ‘“ Swan” 

Fountpen makes it easy for you to utilize odd 

moments and write regularly. The ‘ Swan”’ is 

always at hand and ready on the instant. The 

smooth gold nib which you may choose to suit 
your hand makes writing a pleasure. 


‘SWAN’ 
PENS 


AT PRE-WAR PRICES, FROM 1078. 
MABIE, TODD & CO, Ltd., London, Manchester, Paris, Zurich, 
Sydney, Toronto, etc, Associ ation House—New York and Chicago. 


Sold by 
Stationers 
a nd 


ev ellers. 


Tilustrated 
Catalogue 
Free. 








Tobacco 


The blend is perfectly adjusted—there is 
practically no waste... 
“King’s Head” is similar but stronger 


Both are sold everywhere at 114d per oz 
Tins :—-2 oz. 1,11, 4 oz. 3/10 





Cigarettes 


(Medium) 


51d. for 10: 11d. for 20 


Boxes of 50, 2/23; 100, 4/3 








Slephen Mitchell & Son, Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of 
Great Britain & Ireland), Ltd., 36 St, Andrew Square, Glasgow, 


616 


——————» 


GOOD HEALTH 


IN BAD WEATHER 


HERE are many people whose health 
varies according to the barometer. Ex- 
posure to a low temperature and dampness results 
in frequent colds and coughs, which if unchecked 
lead to more serious troubles. 
‘BYNOGEN ” supplies a wealth of 
assimilable nutriment to the blood, 
brain, nerves and muscles, enabling 
one to face severe weather without 
impairment to health. 
‘BYNOGEN’ isa palatable, concentrated 
food in powder form ; taken with each meal, 
the system quickly responds to its nourish- 
ing qualities, so that the most rigorous 
weather is combated by a healthy organism, 


nogen 


Brings Health 








Sold by all Chemists at Is. 9d., 35., 5S., and 9’. 
ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd. 
Lombard Street, London, F.C. 3 

Established in the City of London, A.D. 1715. 
B Gt 
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SOUTH AMERICA 


WEST INDIES 

SPAIN  P ORT UGAL 
PANAMA BERMUDA CENTRAL 
AMERICA GIBRALTAR MOROCCO 
ATLANTIC ISLANDS ECYPT 
STRAITS CHINA JAPAN 8 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKETG 
18 MOORGATE STREET LONDON EC 
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Fer cleaning Silver. Electro Plate &c. 


Goddard's 
Pilate Powder 


Sold everywhere 6‘ I- 26 aes J 


















WDOOKS.—Burton’s Arabian Nights, 17 vols., illus., £50; 
4 Dickens’ Master Humphrey's Clock, 3 vols , First Ex titfon, £2 23, ; 
vantes’ Exemplary Novels, illus, by Brangwyn, 1. P., 1900, 2 vols., 2 
Works of Hogarth, with 55 plates, Major's Hine cdition, 1831, 2! 
Works, Edition de Luxe, 30 vols., cost 30 gs., price £17 108. ; Mes.” Humphry 
Ward's Works, Special Edition, signed by the Authoress, 16 vols, £4 43, : Conan 
Doyle's Novels, signed by Author, 12 vols., £3 10s.; Oscar Wilde’s Salome, 
illus. by Beardsley, 11s. ; William Morris’ Collected Works, edited by Miss May 

Morris, 24 vols., £12 12s, ; Debrett’s Peerage, new, 1915, 2 vols., 9s. 6d, 100,000 
booksin stock, Catalogues on application, Wanted, Eney. Brit., last ed., 29 vols, 
£25 off,—Edward Baker's Great Bookshop, John Bright Strect, 





: Dickens’ 


Bi rminghan a 


 NOTICE.—The INDEX tothe SPECTATOR je published half-yearly, from 
January to June, and from July to December, on the Urird Saturday in Jan 
and July. 
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A THANKOFFERING FOR PEACE 
WILL YOU SEND A GIFT TO 


THE NATIONAL REFUGES AND 
TRAINING SHIP ‘ ARETHUSA’ ? 


FUNDS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED. 





WHAT THE SOCIETY HAS DONE AND IS DOING: 
(1) Old boys are serving in 120 British and Colonial 
Regiments. 
2, 600 have entered the Royal Navy. 
6, 500 have entered the Merchant Servic. 
900 Boys and 300 Girls now being maintaine 1. 





THEIR MAJESTIES TIE KING AND QUEEN, 
MALDEN, Esq., M.A. 


Patrons : 
Chairman and Treasurer: C, E. 
Chairman of Arethusa Committee ;: HOWSON F, DEVITT, Es 
Joint Secretaries; H. BRISTOW WALLEN, HENRY G.COPELAND 
London Offices ; 164 Shaftesbury Avenuo, W.C, 2. 














THE CHURCH ARMY 
RECREATION CENTRES, HOSTELS, &c., &c., 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN OF 
H.M. SERVICES. 


The War is ended, but the Need for these Institu- 


tions, and other Branches of War-help, is not. 


PLEASE SUPPORT THEM. 


Cheques crossed “ Barclays,” payable to Prebendary Carlile, D.D., Hon, 
Chief Sceretary, Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W, 1. 


(Church Army War Funds, registered under War Charities Act, 1916,) 


PEACE. 


Please, when giving your 


THANK-OFFERING, 
ramember THE CHILDREN under the care of the 
WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY 
Patrons : T.M, the KING and QUEEN, 
Its present family is.. 4,885 
Its sailors’ and soldiers’ children are 2,224 


Will YOU help to establish a PEACE. MEMORIAL HOME ? 


Cifts gratefully receiv ved by Probendary RUDOLF, 
Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, London, S.E. 11. 


Cheques, etc., crossed and made payable to ‘‘ Waifs and Strays.” 
Envelopes or collecting cards sent on application, 


DEMOBILIZATION 


or 


V.A.D. HOSPITALS and CONVALESCENT HOMES 


is now proceeding in many places. 
BEDS, bedding, LOCKERS, 
&e., &e., 


If our Soldiers no longer need 
tables, chairs, kitchen utensils, 


SAILORS’ AND SOLDIERS’ 


do. Applications are being received daily, and NEW HOMES 
are being opened. PLEASE FURNISH THEM, writing to Miss 
Waker, Hon. Secretary, for Motherless Children, 


Church Army, 53 Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W. 1. 


Homes 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 
Authorised and Issued Capital, £6,000,000, 


Paid-up Capital, £2,000,000. Reserve Fund, £2,025,000, Together £4,925,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors 5a és ve £4,000,000 
Total Issued Capital and Reserves £3,025,009 


HEAD OFFICK: Ti CORNHILE, London, £.C, 5. 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's Branches throughout the Au 
States, and Dominion of New Zealand, 
FELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made, 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods 
ou application, 


ralian 


on terms which may be ascertained 


| 





MOTHERLESS CHILDREN | 


THE EVILS OF URIC ACID, 


IN GOUT. 





HOW IT USHERS 





There is no series of maladies capable of causing more acute 
physical suffering, more mental distress, more nervous dis- 
organization, or more widely spread permanent effects than 
that known under the generic name of gout. All this suffering 


and distress is directly attributable to the presence in the 
body of an excess of a natural chemical compound known as 
uric acid. 


The first effects of uric acid excess are to disturb the digestive 
system, so that nearly always gouty attac prec 
indigestion, flatulence, heartburn, acidity, headache, 


ks are ceded by 


constipa- 


tion, and liver troubles. Then little hard deposits of uric 
concretions will be noticed under the surface of the skin of 
the arms, breast, or legs, outer rims of ears, eyelids, ankles, 


or finger joints, irritation on the palms of the hand, between 
the fingers, and around the ankles will be experienced, 
burning sensations in the skin, sometimes, though not always, 


accompanied by redness and inflammation. aches, 


with 


Occasional 


pains, and stiffness will be felt in the limbs and muscles, 
especially in damp and changeable weather. All these symp- 
toms give clear indication that urie acid is being distributed 
throughout the system. 

WORST FORMS OF GOUT. 

Very frequently the muscles are selected for attack by urie 
acid, and the result is known as gouty rheumatism, or lumn- 
bago, the former when the muscles of the shoulders or lim)s 
ire attacked, and the latter when those of the lower back 
become impregnated with uric acid. The pain in either case 


is intense and prolonged, and the gradual stiffening of the 
muscular fibres renders movement difficult. 

Chronic, chalky, or rheumatic gout 
joints are invaded by the uratic crystals. 
gather and increase until large 
considerable enlargements and 
inflammation and tenderness. Sciatica and neuritis, affecting 
the great nerve systems of the thighs and respectively, 
are caused by the irritant presence of gritty crystalline par- 
id in the very nerves themse Gouty ecze 


are caused when the 
Little by little these 
accumulate, causing 


stiffness of the joints, with 


masses 


arms 


ticles of uric ac ves. ma, 


kidney stone, and gravel are other too well-known results of 
uric acid poisoning. Each and all of these forms of gout can 
only be remedied by the complete removal from the body of 


the mischief-making and really dangerous excess of uric acid. 


THE SUCCESSFUL CORRECTIVE, 

There is fortunately a remedy which for years past has 
proved capable of disintegrating, dissolving, and eliminating 
uratic deposits and of clearing away the excess of uric acid 
which is always seeking some point of attack. This remedy 
is known all over the world as Bishop's Varalettes, and 
composed of the most powerful uric ‘id solvents and elimin- 
ants procurable. Bishop's Varalettes are the product of an 


old-established firm of manufacturing chemists, who have made 
the subject of uric acid and its solvents a special stud; 
many years, Bishop's Varalettes have the distinction of eajcy- 
ing the confidence of the medical profession, who prescribe 
them daily. 

Bishop's Varalettes by keeping the uric acid i a stat 


solution act as a preventive of its retention and deposition, and 





thus they not only bring relief from present attacks, but als» 
ward off recurrences. 

Bishop's Varalettes are suited to all constitutions and to the 
most delicate of either sex. They cannot lose their power, 
even if taken for prolonged periods, as is sometimes necessary 
in chronic cases, or produce’ any harmful effects. They area 
not nerve depressants; they do not lower the heart’s action nor 
interfere with the digestion or the working of any organ of 
the body. Their action is purely chemical, and is confined to 
neutralising, dissolving, and eliminating ul acid. They are 
absolutely free from all narcotics and sedatives, and such 
poisonous, depressing, and dangerous drugs as col ch um, the 
iodides, the salicylates, mercury, ke arsenic, and other 
ingredients usually found in merely palliative rout 
remedies.”” 

THE AUTHORITIES ON DIET. 

Authoritative information on diet for the gouty will ha 
found in a little booklet issued gratis by the makers Bishop's 
Varalettes. It contains a series of classified lists of foods and 
beverages, which enable the reader to see at a glance just what 
the gouty subjects must avoid and ger they may partake of 
freely. It is a reliable guide to the uric-acid-free diet, and 
should be in the hands of all gouty sufferers. Besides this, it 
gives detailed descriptions of all the common gouty ailments, 
and much general useful information about uric acid symptom 
\ copy will be sent post free on application to Alfred Bishop, 
Ltd., Manufacturing Chemists (established 1857), 48 Spelman 
Street, London, E. 1. Please ask for beoklet Y. Bishop's 
Varalettes are sold by all chemists at 1s. 3d., 2s. 6d., and 6s. 
(25 days’ treat: nent), or may be had from the sole makers, as 
thove, for 1s. 5cL., 8d., and 6s. 3d., post free, in the United 
KXingdom, 
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THE 
BROKEN 


ROAD 


The area covered by 
the Serbian Relief 
Fund extends daily, 
but starving, freezing, 
destitute thousands 
are suftering for lack 
of the relief separated 
from them by broken 
railways. Help us to 
buy the motors to 
bridge the gap. 


Cheques and donations should be 


sent to the Hon. Treasurer, the 


RT. HON. THE EARL OF PLYMOUTH, 
G.B.E., C.B. 


SERBIAN 
RELIEF FUND 


(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1916), 


5 CROMWELL ROAD, LONDON, S.W. 7. 


MISSIONS 


and 


MUNITIONS 


@ The world is learning that in every campaign munitions 
are vital for success. The Holy Scriptures are indispensable 
| munitions for the Church’s missionary campaign; and the 
| Bible Society is the arsenal from which they are drawn, 
| This service the Society renders without expense to the Missions 
| themselves—acting, in Bishop Gore’s words, ‘‘ as our Lord’s 
steward in this great matter.” 





out the Mission-field, and to provide editions to meet the need 

of each tribe and people, form a complex and costly problem, 
| The Bible Society relieves Missionary Boards of this heavy 
| part of the missionary task. 


@ To secure accurate translations of the Scriptures through- 


Q Since the outbreak of war, in spite of grave difficulties 
and increasing cost, the Society has kept faith with the Church’s 
Missions overseas. No missionary has had to slacken his 
work through shortage of these munitions. At Johannes- 
burg, for example, 8,000 miles away, the London Bible House 
delivered in 1917 fifty tons of books in fifty different languages 
to supply missionaries in South Africa. 


The war has added enormously to the heavy cost of this 
sacred duty; but, cost what it may, the Society will faithfully 
carry on its service as a steward of the Mysteries of God. 


G Send your gifts to the Secretaries of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, 146 Queen Victoria Street, London. 





The Problems of the Far Future 


are the concern to-day of all thoughtful men 
and women. 


AFRICA and ASIA are of the utmost moment 


in plans made now for the future peace of the 
world. 


Goodwill among the nations is the test and fruit 
of the true Christian spirit. The Gospel of Jesus 
Christ, adequately known and sincerely accepted, 
assures the day of peace. 





Your support is asked for the 


LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


which provides in Africa and Asia for 221 mission- 
aries, 3,207 native agents, 35,769 Church members, 
and 69,153 scholars. 





LIVINGSTONE, MOFFAT, MORRISON, 
GILMOUR and GRIFFITH JOHN were pioneer 
missionaries of the L.M.S. 





Special Peace thank-offering gifts are sought. 
The Society’s financial year ends on March 31st. 
‘Treasurer: Mr. W. H. SOMERVELL, J.P. 
Contributions should be sent to Rev. NELSON 


BITTON, Home Secretary 1.M.S., 10 New Bridge 
Street, EC. 4. 
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An Income 
you can count on 


OU know to a penny what your income will be 
Y when you buy the new 5 per cent. Bonds. The 
money arrives every six months with unfailing 
regularity. There is no “passing of dividends”; no 
reduction in interest when trade falls off. 


Changes in industrial conditions may cut down 





the returns from other investments; they do 
not affect either the yield from War Bonds 


or the ultimate increase in capital value. 











That is one of the considerations which carry weight with those 
responsible for the investment of trust funds and company reserves. 
So long as War Bonds can be purchased the problem of finding a 


suitable investment solves itself. 


For the premium at which these Bonds must be repaid makes it 
certain that every £1,000 invested in 5 per cent. War Bonds now 
will be worth {£1,050 in ten years’ time; and meanwhile the 
interest at 5 per cent. will provide a substantial income without risk, 


NATIONAL 


ar Bonds 


Repayment and Interest 
guaranteed by the State. 





On sale at all Banks and Money Order Post Offices You have 


between 5 per cent. Bonds issued at £100 and repayable in 1924 at 

or 5 per cent. Bomds issued at €100 and repayable n 1929 at £105 

or 4 per cent. (Income Tax Compounded) Bonds issued at £10 10;0 
J 


and repayable sm 1929 at £106 
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A BOOK THE WORLD HAS BEEN WAITING FOR. 


MARRIED LOVE : 


A New Contribution to the 
Solution of Sex Difficulties 


By Dr. MARIE STOPES. 


FIFTH EDITION IN TEN MONTHS. 
Six Shillings Net. Postage 3d. (registered, 5d.). 


“ This book considers its subject almost entirely in its physiological and medical 
fepects, though Dr. Stopes has something to say, too, on the spiritual side of the 
bearing towards each other of husband and wife, . . . Much of what she has to 
tay is calculated to prevent impaired health, misunderstanding and unhappiness,” 

—Times Literary Supplement, 


“ This is an extremely sensible little book ; it deals in the most intimate way 
with normal sexual life, and by sheer frankness remains decent, Of the things 
which are commonly accepted as sound physiology we need only say that there are 
things which thousands of people would be the happier for knowing, though they 
cannot be made part of any public syllabus of education, . . . This is to say 
that the book is really needed as a public adviser.”""—The Lancet, 

“Though not a medical woman, the author has special qualifications for her 
task: with high scientific attainments she combines literary skill, sympathetic 
insight, idealism, and more than common courage, . . . The outline as presented 
to a lay audience tends to explain much that has puzzled students of feminine 
psychology, and offers a way of married happiness that may prove very helpful 
to many couples, . . . We therefore commend it to medical men and women, 
and through them to those of the general public who in their judgment are 
likely to profit by its teaching.”—British Medical Journal, 


“It is probably the most important contribution to the sex problem that has 
ever been made really accessible to the English public.”"—Cambridge Magazine, 

“Tn saying that, unless the art of love is studied, marriage cannot bear its full 
fruits, she sees, as the greatest thinkers have always secn, that marriage is a 
symbol of transcendental significance.""——The Hospital, 


“This is a remarkable book which gives much information regarding the 
physiology of marital life... . / All medical men and medical women should 
read and study this book, They cannot fail to glean from its pages valuable 
information,”"—Medical Times, 


London : A. C. FIFIELD, 13 CLIFFORD’S INN, E.C. 4. 


LIMITATION OF 
INDIVIDUAL WEALTH. 


Especially interesting to Labour Leaders, 
Bankers, and Captains of Industry, and 
all Members of the Government in view 
of the forthcoming Economic Council. 
“THE ENGLISH REVIEW ” 
(March) for Mr. Austin Harrison’s article 
of the 
In this article 


See 
on this revolutionary solution 
world economic problem. 
the early breakdown of the capitalistic 
system is shown to be inevitable unless 
lines of 


a solution is arrived at on the 


modification advocated. 


Advance copies of this article can be 
had on the 24th February, price 6d., 
post free, at “ The English Review” Office, 
19 Garrick Street, W.C. 2. 
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Macmillan & Co.'s List 


Essays in Romantic 


Literature. 
By GEORGE WYNDHAM. [Edited with an 
Introduction by CHARLES WHIBLEY. yo, 
12s. net. 

The Times :—‘‘ It was a good deed to collect these 
chapters of George Wyndham’s unwritten book. Much 
of George Wyndham’s life lies outside these studies 
and Mr. Whibley in his introduction does not travel 
far beyond the contents of the book. But from the 
soldier and the statesman whom he knew he has taken 
enough for a true portrait.” 
International War: Its Cause; 
and its Cure. 

By OSCAR T. CROSBY, LUL.D., F.R.G.S., Presij- 
dent of the Inter-Ally Council on War Purchases 
and Finance. 8vo. 12s. net. 

The Daily Graphic :—‘‘ A timely volume in view 
of the discussion now prevalent as to a League of 
Nations.” 


Charles Booth, 


Author of “Life and Labour of the People of 
Iondon.” (A Memoir.) With Photogravure P¢r- 
traits. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

The Yorkshire Post :—‘‘ A model biography of a dis- 
tinguished man. . . . A _ regulation two-volume 
biography could hardly have given us a more informing 
or a more engaging picture of the man.” 

NINTH THOUSAND. 
The Secret City. 
A Novel of Russian Life. By HUGH WALPOLE, 
Author of ‘‘ The Green Mirror,’”’ ‘‘ Fortitude,” &c. 
Crown 8yo. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Bystander :—‘* Mr. Hugh Walpole’s new novel 
is so distinguished a piece of work that I should not be 
surprised were it to give him a definitely European 
reputation. It is on the high levels throughout, im- 
mensely subtle, rich in the knowledge of those deep 
ways of the soul, a masterpiece of technique. “ee 
The Secret City is by far the best book which Mr. 
Walpole has written.” 


WORKS BY THE LATE 


STEPHEN REYNOLDS. 


How ’Twas: Short Stories 
and Small Travels. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


A Poor Man’s House. 


Crown 8vo. 6s, net. Popular Edition, Globe 8vo, 
2s. net. 
Seems So: A Working-Class 
View of Politics. 
By STEPHEN REYNOLDS and BOB and TOM 
WOOLLEY. Crown 8vo. 63. net. Popular 
Edition, Globe Syo. 2s. net. 





MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2 
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ANGLO FRENCH 
REVIEW 
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of 
Literature, 
Politics, 
The Arts 


Science 
and 


° Gconomics. 





Articles in French and English (not 
translations) by the leading writers in 
both countries. 


Monthly 2/6 net 
NUMBER ONE NOW READY 


Published by J. M. DENT & SONS, Limited, 
ALDINE HOUSE, BEDFORD ST., W.C. 2 
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Messrs. CHAPMAN & HALL 


are happy to report that the demand for MARSHAL FOCH’S 
‘reat book continues undiminished, and that the welcome 
extended to it by the Press has been universal. It is to be found 
at all Libraries and every good bookeller’s. 


The PRINCIPLES of WAR. 


By MARSHAL FOCH, Commander-in-Chief of the Allied 
Forces. Translated by HILAIRE BELLOC, with numerous 
maps and diagrams. Demy 8vo. 2ls. net. 








They are publishing this week the most important study of the 
ex-Kaiser which has hitherto appeared, a book which has already 
been highly praised by SIR WILLIAM ROBERTSON NICOLL 
in the British Weekly. The author was American Ambassador 
to Germany, and he writes of what he knows with no uncertain 


vigour. 


Impressions of the Kaiser. 


By DAVID JAYNE HILL, formerly American Ambassador 
to Berlin. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


They are also issuing the new book by Mr. ALEC WAUGH, 
whose school story ‘‘ The Loom of Youth” is now in its 20th 
thousand. This book is an honest, good-natured account of 
prison life in Germany, full of humorous sketches of the military 
prisoners and the life they lived, and illustrated by brilliant 
pen-and-ink pictures by Mr. Waugh’s fellow-prisoner, Captain 
R. T. Roussel, of the Connaught Rangers. 


. e 
The Prisoners of Mainz. 
By ALEC WAUGH, Author of ‘* The Loom of Youth,” With 
illustrations by CAPTAIN R. T. ROUSSEL. Crown 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Another spirited and enteriaining book just ready for publi- 
cation is Mr. FRANCIS B. COOKE’S latest yachting volume, 
a collection of stories, adventures, and sporting incidents recorded 
by one of the best-known British yachtsmen, and _ profusely 
illustrated. 


In Tidal Waters. 


By FRANCIS B. COOKE, Author of 
Yachtsman's Handbook,” ‘‘ Cruising Hints,” 


“The Corinthian 
** Seamanship 


for Small Yachts,’ ** Yacht Racing for Amateurs,” &c. 
Demy 8vo. Withillustrations by C. FLEMING WILLIAMS. | 


12s. 6d. net. 


Few cducational movements have aroused more interest than 
that which expressed itself at REPTON in that independent and 
original periodical, A Public School Looks at the World, which 
was eventually suppressed by the authorities. The whole story 
of the movement is told in a book called 


The School and the World. 


By VICTOR GOLLANCZ and DAVID SOMERVELL. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
NOW READY EVERYWHERE AND IN GREAT DEMAND. 
Miss WINIFRED STEPHENS is one of the first living 
authorities upon French life and character, and her new book 
has been acclaimed everywhere for its timely revelation of 
questions of the hour, which the Press generally hesitate to 
discuss. Ask for it at your Library, where it is now ready and 
waiting. 


The France I Know. 


By WINIFRED STEPHENS. With Illustrations. 
8vo. Il2s. 6d. net. 


Demy 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S Latest Novels Include 
THE CITY OF COMRADES. By Basil King. 
THE LAW OF THE GUN. By Ridegwell Cullum. 


Second Edition. 7s. net. 


By Mrs. Belloc Lowndes. 
7s. net. 


By Mary L. Pendered. 


7s. net. 


OUT OF THE WAR? 


THE SILENT BATTLEFIELD. 


48. Nt. | 


QUEEN JENNIE. By May Wynne. 7s. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD., 11 Henrietta St., W.C. 2. 





Messrs. LONGMANS'’ LIST. 
Intravenous in Wound 
Shock. 


By WILLIAM MADDOCK BAYLISS, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S., 
&c., Professor of General Physiology in University College, 
London. With Diagrams. 8vo. 9s. net. 

“* Medicine draws her strength from all quarters, and uses any 
means to achieve her ends. Not the least interesting of modern 
therapeutic agents is ordinary gum-arabic, which that very great 
English physiologist, Professor Bayliss, has recently recommended 
as a means of combating shock resulting from wounds.” 

—Txxr Times. 

“The researches of which an account is given in this volume, 
carried out by the most learned physiologist of the day, and belonging 
to a subject hardly mentioned in the text-boolk:s of ten years ago, have 
at last not only thrown light on the long-disputed nature and causation 
of wound shock, but have placed in the surgeon's hands an effective 
method of treatment and prevention.’-—BritisH MEDICAL JOURNAL. 


The New Eastern Europe. 
‘By RALPH BUTLER. 10s. 6d. net. 

The book describes the political conditions prevailing during 
modern history in five different nations—viz., Finland, the Baltic 
Provinces, Lithuania, Poland, and the Ukraine. The author 
describes the national aspirations of these peoples and the main 
events of their recent political history. 


Injection 








Third Impression. 


Life of Frederick Courtenay Selous. 
By J. G. MILLAIS, F.Z.8. With 16 full-page Illustrations. 
8vo. 21s. net. 

‘“* This volume is a fine record of a very noble sportsman. It 
ought to be in the hands of every Briton.” 
—ILLUSTRATED SporTING AND Dramatic News. 

Lady Victoria Buxton: A Memoir. 
With some Account of her Husband. By the Right Hon. 
GEORGE W. E. RUSSELL. With Portraits. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. net. 

* A worthy, full, and inimpeachably correct memorial of two 


interesting characters.’—Tue Times. 
Memories of the Rev. William 
Some Problems of East 


Wallace, D.D., Litt.D.., 
With a Preface by the 


First Vicar of St. Luke’s, Stepney. 
Portraits and other Illustrations. 





London. By Mrs. WALLACE. 
BISHOP of LONDON. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


e . 
The Philosophy of Plotinus. 
The Gifford Lectures at St. Andrews, 1917 and 1918. By 
the Very Rev. W. R. INGE, C.V.O., D.D., Dean of St. Paul's. 
2 Vols. 8vo. 28s. net. 

** Dean Inge has performed a great service by presenting his 

system ina way which makes it attractive, intelligible, and living.” 
—TuE NATION. 


A Theological Introduction to the 
Thirty-nine Articles of the Church 
of England. 


By the Rev. KE. J. BICKNELL, M.A., Vice-Principal of 
Cuddesdon Theological College. 8vo. 21s. net. 
‘** The author has the gift of clear exposition, and he sets out his 
views with care.’—TnreE Times. 


. . . 
Hopes for English Religion. 
By the Rev. JOHN NEVILLE FIGGIS, D.D., Litt.D., of 
the Community of the Resurrection, Honorary Fellow of 
St. Catherine’s College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 


Facts of the Faith. 


A Collection of Sermons. By the lete Rev. HENRY 
SCOTT HOLLAND, D.D., D.Litt. Edited,with an Intro- 
duction, by the Rev. C. CHESHIRE. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 





net. 


'Krishna’s Flute, and other Poems. 
| By NANIKRAM VASANMAR THADANI. Crown 8vo. 
| 4s. net. 


| Experimental Education. 
Being a New and Enlarged Edition of “Introduction to Ex- 
perimental Education.” 
| By ROBERT R. RUSK, M.A., Ph.D., Examiner in Experi- 
mental Education in the University of Edinburgh. Crown 
| 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
** Brings into closely-knit compass a great mass of experiments 
dealing with child life and child psychology.” 
—TueE Times Epvucationan SurPLEMENT. 


| LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, E.C. 4 
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ONSTABLE’S NEW LIST. 





ROADS. 


STRANGE 


THE POT BOILS. 


By Maud Diver, 


(Second Impression.) 6s, 


THE MAKING OF AN ENGLISHMAN. 


By W. L. GEORGE. 


THE LETTERS OF EVE. 


By OLIVIA MAITLAND-DAVIDSON (“ Eve ” 
“. , . There steps out of these Letters a personality ; 
Moreover, the world which Eve talks about certainly is—or was— 
reflected in its mirror is a real thing and worth recording—in its own language, even if 
’"—Times Literary Supplement. 


maintains itself with amazing 
and the history of the war as 
that language is just a little 


resource, 


caricatured.’ 








HIGH ADVENTURE. 
By JAMES NORMAN HALL, Author of “ Kitchener's 
Mob.” 6s. net. 
Is the most fascinating account of flying and of 
fliers which has come my way. A book which both for its 
matter and style is good to read.”—Punch 
“We know no better record than Captain Hall’s.’’—Observer. 
. By far the best description of the ‘training, the 
emotions, the risks and the daily life of those intrepid men who 
patrol the air.””—Daily News. 


THE ODYSSEY OF A TORPEDOED 
TRAMP. By “Y.” 6s. net. 

““A remarkable book by an officer in the French Merchant 
Service.’’— Westminster Gazette. 
ITALIAN SEA POWER IN THE 
GREAT WAR. By ARCHIBALD HURD. 2s. net. 
AMERICA’S DAY. 

By IGNATIUS PHAYRE. 12s. 6d. net 


“. . . Unique as a war book, comprising a record of the 


“ 


net, 

By M. STORM JAMESON. 6s. net. 

(New Edition with a New Preface.) 6s. net. 
of the Tatler). 6s. net. 


genre which 


and one recognises in them a new literary 
-a real world, 





SWORD AND PLOUGH. 


By DIEGO ANGELI. 4s. 6d. net, 
THREE YEARS OF WORLD 
REVOLUTION. By PAUL LENSCTI. 5s, net, 


“He frankly aims at the destruction of all ‘ unreal ’—that 
is to say, ideal—Socialist views, and admits that the whole 
purpose of a revival of international Socialism would be to 
secure an economic victory for Germany.’—Daily Express. 


KULTUR IN ROMAN TIMES. 
By J. SELDEN WILLMORE. 4s. 64. 


* An amazing historical revelation of Prussianism through 
the ages. Lady. 


A MODERN PILGRIM IN MECCA. 
By A. J. B. WAVELL, M.C. New Cheap Edition, 
2s. 6d. net, 
“Major Leonard Darwin contributes a brief introduction to 
this memorable book by a young soldier who had something of 
Richard Burton and rather more of John Nicholson in his 


net, 





pre sent times, with instructive sidelights from past history.’ 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 





fearless and indefatigable personality.”—Morning Post. 





FROM THE HOME FRONT. A New Volume by Sir OWEN SEAMAN. 1s. 

“Conscious of cherishing a natural prejudice in favour of his own productions, Mr. Punch forbears to commend 
this little volume, but he may permit himself to say that, in the judgment of the Daily News, which is above suspicion 
of bias, it is calculated to provoke ‘a sorrow che quered by disgust.’ "—Punch, 


6d. net. 





TRADITIONS OF BRITISH STATESMANSHIP. 





By the Hon. ARTHUR D. ELLIOT. 10s. 6d. net. 
“A helpful and luminous contribution to the discussion of the problems of the day.’”’—Scotsman. 
TOPOGRAPHY AND STRATEGY IN THE WAR. 
By DOUGLAS WILSON JOHNSON. 10s. 6d. net. 


“Each important theatre of war is discussed separately, and the clearness with which the matter is arranged will 


make it a useful work of reference for the student of the history of the war.”—Times Literary Supplement. 
“=. . The best thing of its kind in existence.”—Morning Post. 





40 DAYS IN 1914. 


By Major-General Sir FREDERICK MAURICE, K.C.M.G., C.B. With Maps. 


‘ This is a good book, indeed a very good book. Every “ The payment of tribute where tribute 
Briton ought to read it from beginning to end for himself, and is so richly due is achieved without 
not once only, but twice or thrice. Then he will be proud hint of special pleading by a masterly 
indeed not only of the old British Army, but of the great le ader, and comprehensive marshalling of all 
not the less great because since eclipsed by one still greater. the now known facts.” 

—Times Literary Supplement. —Dauaily News. 


Ys. net. 





net. 


JOYFUL SORROW. By L. H. B. 4s. 
“A little Anthology, of which the object is to emphasize that aspect of death which alone can bring comfort to thos? 


who mourn.’’—Times Literary Supplement. 





LONDON 10 Orange Street W.C. 2 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


New Illustrated Announcement List sent free on 
Application 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 
THE YEARS BETWEEN. By Rupyarp Kip.ine. 


Crown 8vo. Buckram, 7s. 6d. net. Feap. 8vo. Cloth, 
6s. net; leather, 7s. 6d. net. Also a Service edition. ‘Two 
volumes. Square Feap. 8vo. Each. 3s. net. 


TWIXT EAGLE AND DOVE. By E. V. Lucas. 


Third Edition. Feap. 8vo. 6s. net. 


MECCANIA. By Owen Grecory. Crown 8vo. 


7s. 6d. net. 





Do you want to know what the control of everything by the 
State means? If so, read MECCANIA. 

Do you want to see what we may come to? If so, read 
MECCANIA. 


AN ECHO OF THE SPHERES. By IF. W. Barn. 


With 2 Illustrations. Wide Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net 


THE BETROTHAL; or, The Blue Bird Chooses. 


By Maurice MArrerimck. Translated by ALEXANDER 
TEIXEIRA DE Martros. Fcap. 8vo. 6s. net. 


SORROW OF WAR: POEMS. By Louis Go.piNc. 


Feap. 8vo. 5s. net. 


TORY DEMOCRACY. By Lorp Henry Bentinck. 
Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net 
UNDER COSSACK AND BOLSHEVIK. By Ruopa 


Power. Crown 8vo. 7s. net. 


THE WAR DEBT AND HOW TO MEETIT. By J. E. 


ALLEN. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


A TEXT BOOK OF HYGIENE FOR TRAINING 
COLLEGES. By Marcarer Avery, B.Sc. London; 
Lecturer on Hygiene at Dudley Training College,and at the 
Educational Handwork Association Summer Schools 
(Bangor and Scarborough). With numerous Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 








METHUEN’S POPULAR NOVELS 


Crown 8vo. 7s. net. 





DEADHAM HARD Lucas MALET 
MIDAS AND SON (8s. net.) Srerpuen McKENNA 
B. E. N. DoroturcaA CoNYERS 
THE BUSTLING HOURS W. Perr Ripce 
THE PAGAN CuarLes INGE 


THE SON OF TARZAN Enpcar Rice Burrovucus 
A PRINCESS OF MARS Enpcar Rice Burrovucus 


THE LOVE SPINNER Ciara TURNBULL 
MARY ENGLAND Joan TuomMpson 
YOUNG ENGLAND DouGLas STRONG 


STRANGE TALES FROM THE FLEET (ts. net) 


‘ ETIENNE” 


LITTLE HOUSES Georce WovEN 
CROFTON’S DAUGHTER J. Lecxie Hersertson 
FRUIT OF EARTH J. Mitts Wairnam 
KENNETH DUGDALE A. S. TURBERVILLE | 





METHUEN’S 2/- BOOKS. 


These books have been sold by millions. Tens of thousands 
have been sent to the Front. They make the most cheerful 
presents for soldiers, sailors, and civilians. 














| 


METHUEN & CO., LTD., 36 Essex St., Strand, W.C. 2. | 
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Boat Adventures 


By Lieut..Commander Harold Auten, V.C., 

R.N.R. With 16 unique illustrations. 6s. net. 

First printing, 15,750 copies. Ready Feb. 27th. 
The first lifting of the veil of naval secrecy with 
regard to the most romantic chapter in our naval 
history. The story of the famous ‘ Mystery 
Ships’ and their doings is one continuous and 
breathless thrill. The first popular naval book of 
the war, for which the public has been so long waiting. 
Lieut.-Commander Auten, V.C., was one of the 
first six officers appointed to the ““Q”’ boat service, 
in which he served for upwards of three years. 
He was one of last year’s “‘ Mystery V.C.” 


APelican’s Tale 


Fifty Years of London’s Bohemia and elsewhere 
By Frank M. Boyd, late Editor of “ The Pelican.” 
With 16 illustrations. 15s. net. 

A book full of good stories, of kings and chorus 
q girls, bishops and bruisers, of Fleet Street and 
Mayfair. The Daily Mailsays :—*‘ You had better 
get the book.” 

As the son of the famous A.K.H.B., Mr. Boyd knew 
q many famous clerics. As the editor of The Pelican 
he seems to have met all the celebrities of his day. 
The Westminster Gazette says: ‘There are few 
collections of memoirs, anecdotes, &c., which cover 
quite so much ground and none at all which cover 
so much ground not generally explored.” 


Station X 


A Remarkable Romance by a new writer, 
W. McLeod Winsor. 1st edn. 5,000 copies. 6s. net. 


Ie most remarkable novel since Jules Verne 





relinquished the pen. A sensation of an unusual 
kind.—Morning Post. 
The most original romance we have ever read, 

I notwithstanding the acknowledgment due to Mr. 
H. G. Wells, and it is likely to arouse sensational 
interest.—Globe. 

(1) YESTERDAY: Being the Confessions of 
Barbara. A new novel by the author of the now 
famous ‘Sale of Lady Daventry”’ (Winifred 
Boggs). Second edition. 6s. net. 

(2) THE DIGGERS: Some account of the 
Australians in France by that remarkable realist, 
Patrick MacGill, whose * Children of the Dead 
End ”’ was one of the most remarkable books of the 
generation. Mr. W. M. Hughes has contributed an 
introduction. First edn. 20,000 copies. 2s. 6d. net. 


(3) The following books are ingreat demand, 6s. net. 
( i.) ISAACS. Joseph Gee. 

(ii.) SNIPER JACKSON. Frederick Sleath. 
(iii.) THE SECRET HAND. Douglas Valentine. 
(iv.) PATRICIA BRENT, spinster. Anonymous. 

(4) A proof of the popularity of Herbert Jenkins’ 
books is contained in the certificate of Messrs. 
Fairbairns, Wingfield, and Wykes. Out of 7 recent 
volumes 131,278 copies had been printed up to 
January 20th, 1919. Write for illustrated list to 
Herbert Jenkins, York Street, St. James’s, 5.W. I. 
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How I Improved my 
memory in one evening 


Being the amazing experiences 


of Victor Jones, 


one of the 


114,000 who last year took the 


ROTH MEMORY COURSE 





The Popular Course at a Popular Price 


Mr. Addison 


“Of course I know you! 
Clark, of Hull 
“If L remember correctly—and I do 


remember correctly—Mr. Burroughs, the 
timber merchant, introduced me to you 
at luncheon at the Automobile Club three 


years ago in May. This is a pleasure 
indeed ! I haven’t seen you since that 
«lay. How is the grain business? And 


how did that amalgamation work out?” 
The assnrance of this speaker—in the 
crowded corridor of the Hotel Metropole 
compelled me to turn and look at him, 
thongh I must say it is not my usual 
habit to eavesdrop even in a hotel lobby. 
* Ife David M. Roth, the most 
famous memory expert in the world,’ 
said my friend Kennedy, answering my 


is 


question before 1 could get it out. ‘ He 
will show you a let more wonderful 
things than that before the evening is 
over.” 


And he did. 

As we went into the banquet room the 
host was introducing a long line of the 
guests to Mr. Roth. 1 got in line, and 
when it came my turn, Mr. Roth asked, 
“What are your initials, Mr. Jones, and 
your business and telephone number? ” 
Why he asked this I learned later, when 
he picked out from the crowd the 66 men 
he had met two hours before and callec 
each by name without a mistake. What 
is more, he named each man’s business 
and telephone number accurately. 

I won't tell you all the other amazing 
things this man did except how he called 
out, without a minute’s hesitation, long 
lists of numbers, hank clearings, prices, 
lot numbers, parcel post rates, and any- 
thing else the guests gave him in rapid 
oraey, 


When I met Mr. Roth again he rather 
howled me over by saying, in his quiet, 
modest way: 
“There is nothing miraculous about 
my remembering anything I want to re- 
member, whether it be names, faces, 
figures, facts, or something I have read 
in a magazine. 

“ You can do this just as easily as I do. 

““My own memory,” continued Mr. 
Roth, ‘‘ was originally very faulty. Yes, 
it was—a really poor memory. On meet- 
ing a man I would forget his name in 
thirty seconds, while now there are prob- 
ably 10,000 mem and women, many of 
whom I have met but once, whose names 
1 can recall instantly on meeting them.” 

* That is all right for you, Mr. Roth,” 
I interrupted; “ you have given years to 
it. But vere about me?” 

*Mr,. Jones,’ he replied, “I can teach 
you the secret of a good memory in one 
ercning. I have done it with thousands 
of pupils. In the first of seven simple 
lessons which I have prepared for home 
study, T show you the basic principle of 
my whole system, and you will find it, not 
hard work, as you might fear, but just 
like playing a fascinating game. I will 
prove it to you.” 

He didn’t have to prove it. 
did: I got it the 
p thlishers. 


When I tackled the first lesson, I was 
amazed to find that I had learned—in 
about one hour—how to remember a list 
of one hundred words so that 1 could call 
them out forward and back without a 
eingle mistake. 


His Course 
very next day from his 
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That first lesson stuck. And so did the | 
other six. 

Read this letter from C. Louis 
who at 32 years became head of 
Pyrene Manufacturing Co., makers 
the famous fire extinguisher :— 

“ Now that the Roth Memory Course 
is finished, I want to tell you how much 

1 have enjoycd the study ot this most 

fascinating subject. Usually these 

courses involve a great deal of drud- 
gery, but this has been nothing but 
pure pleasure all the way through. 

ay derived much henefit from taking 
the course of instructions, and feel that 

I shall continue to ge my 

memory. ‘That is the best part of it, 

I shall be glad of an opportunity to 

recommend your work to my friends.” 

Mr. Allen didn’t put bit 
strongly. 

The Roth Course is priceless! I can 
absolutely count on my memory now. I 
can recall the name of almost any man I 
have met hefore—and I am getting better 
all the time. 
I wish to remember. 
come to mind instantly, 
filed them by Mr. Roth's easy 
Addresses are just as easy. 

The old fear of forgetting 
what that is) has vanished. 

Perhaps the most enjoyable part of it 
all is that I have become a good con- 
versationalist. 

I ean recall like a flash of lightning 
almost any fact I want just at the in- 
stant I need it most. I used to think a 


The 


o! 


it a too 


Telephone numbers 
once I have 
method. 


‘you know 


brilliant memory belonged only to the 
prodigy and genius. ow I see that 
every man of us has that kind of 


memory if he only knows how to make it 
work right. 

I tell you it is a wonderful thing, after 
| groping around in the dark for so many 
genes to be able to switch the big search- 
‘ 





ight on your mind and see instantly 
verything you want to remember. 

My advice to you is, don’t wait another 
minute. Send to the National Business 
and Personal Efficiency Departinent 7 of 
the Standard Art Book Co., Ltd., 36, 32, 
Ludgate Hill, E.C. 4, for Mr. Roth’s | 
amazing Course, and see what_a wonder- 
ful memory you have got. our divi- 
dends in increased earning power will he 
enormous, Victor JONEs. 


SEND NO MONEY 


So confident are the publishers of the | 
Roth Memory Course that once you have 
an opportunity to see in your own home 
how easy it is to double, ves, treble, your 
memory power in a few short hours, that 
they are willing to send the course for 
free examination. 

Don’t send any money. 


Merely write a 





letter, and the complete Course will be 

sent at once. If you are not entirely 

satisfied send it back any time within 

three days after you receive it, and you 

will owe nothing. 

But if you are as pleased as are the 
114,000 other men and women who have 
used the Course, send only 36s. in full | 


payment. You take no risk. and you have | 


everything to gain, so post the letter now 
before this remarkable offer is with- 
drawn, 

National Business and Personal Efficiency 


Dept. 7 
THE STANDARD ART BOOK CO., Ltd., 





LTp.., 


30, 32, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 4. 


98 & 99 Fetter Lane, BC, 4 


Allen, | 


I can remember any figures | 
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